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> Hallett Abend, whose latest book 
Treaty Ports will be published this 
month, was born in Portland, Oregon. 
He attended Stanford University and be- 
came City Editor of the Los Angeles 
Times. For over fifteen years he was Far 
Eastern correspondent for the New York 
Times and has been awarded the Pulit- 
zer Prize for his dispatches. His was the 
famous scoop on the Three-Power-Pact 
between Germany, Russia, and Japan, 
for which his life was seriously threat- 
ened by the Japanese. Among his many 
books are Ramparts of the Pacific, Japan 
Unmasked, etc. 


> Camille M. Cianfarra was born in 
Long Island City, N. Y. After having 
worked for the United Press in New 
York and in London, he joined the New 
York Times in 1935. He was Roman cor- 
respondent for that paper for seven 
years. During his stay there he covered 
the death of Pope Pius XI and the elec- 
tion of Pope Pius XII. His experiences 
in the Eternal City are told in his recent 
book, The Vatican and the War. He is 
at present in Mexico. 


The well-known NBC Continental- 
European manager now in New York on 
special assignments, Max Jordan, is the 
dean of American foreign radio cor- 
respondents. For over a decade he re- 
ported world-stirring events from more 
than twenty countries on the continent. 


Originally a newspaperman with the — 


Hearst organization, he worked in the 
Hearst New York and Washington of- 
fices. After circling the globe as a writer 
and lecturer, he became European rep- 
resentative for NBC in 1931. 


> The story of Lieut. Cawley and the 
PT boats is told in this issue by Miss 
Elizabeth McFadden. She is a reporter 
on the city staff of the Newark Evening 
News. Previous to this position, she han- 
dled publicity for the Federal Housing 
Administration in New Jersey. She is a 
graduate of St. Elizabeth’s College. 


> The third in the series on columnists 
and commentators is on Walter Lipp- 
mann and is written by John C. O’Brien, 
veteran Washington correspondent for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. Mr. O’Brien 
was formerly connected for ten years 
with the New York Herald Tribune and 
has been president of the White House 
Correspondents’ Association. 
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When 6.0 Joe Comes Home 


IT is probable that the war with Germany will be 
over this year and the war with Japan some time next 
year. This pleasing prospect affords us no reason, 
however,-for sitting back and taking it easy. It should 
be a reminder that the end of the war will bring us 
some pretty tough problems, not only in international 
affairs but right here on the home front. 

Once Germany is defeated, we are going to have 
the old problem of unemployment again. And when 
Japan falls it's going to get much worse. When Ger- 
many surrenders there will be a partial demobiliza- 
tion of American troops. At the same time, there will 
be a decrease in the production of war goods and 
therefore a decrease in the number of jobs available 
for workers. 

When Japan falls, the process will be speeded up. 
War spending, which has provided millions of jobs, 
will drop from $90,000,000,000 a year to a fraction of 
that sum, and at the same time about 9,000,000 men 
will return to civilian life in search of jobs. 

In other words, just at a time when the military 
services will be returning job-seekers to civilian life 
at the rate of perhaps 500,000 monthly, the great war 
industries such as aircraft, ship-building, iron and 
steel, machinery, ordnance, etc., will be engaged in 
the same process of pouring men into the labor market. 


CONE doesn’t have to be an economist to foresee that 
this will be quite a shock to our economic system, 
such a shock in fact that we had better do some pretty 
thorough preparing or we won't survive it. 

A few preparations are being made to meet the 
impending evil—some of them partial remedies, others 
mere palliatives. Some of these are: state unemploy- 
ment compensation, education of veterans at govern- 
ment expense, and public improvements undertaken 
by federal, state, and local governments. 

Deferred consumer demand will undoubtedly be the 
greatest single means of re-employment, but we won't 
be prepared to take advantage of this factor for some 
time. Conversion of industry from war to peace is a 
gradual process. If the war were to end tomorrow, we 
would be totally unprepared to start the wheels of 
peacetime industry turning—except on an insignifi- 
cant scale. 


Last February the Baruch-Hancock recommenda- 
tions for the transfer from war to peace were made 
and found generally acceptable. Delay in putting 
them into effect prompted the authors to write to James 
F. Byrnes, War Mobilization Director: “For the sake 
of all of us, but mostly for the sake of our soldiers 
and sailors, let us hurry, hurry, hurry, not only in 
winning the war but in being ready for the peace. 
Delay jeopardizes both these objectives.” 


WE can't avoid having the problem, but we certainly 
can avoid the present mood of indifference and delay. 
Whatever attention we can divert from the war we are 
devoting to politics, and in this the Administration 
and Congress have not helped us by their example. 

G.I. Joe, who has been doing the fighting and bleed- 
ing, expects to come home to a job. And by a job he 
doesn't mean selling apples on a street corner, or 
laboring on a make-work project of the WPA, or 
living on a dole called unemployment compensation. 
He means an honest-to-goodness job with a decent 
salary and an opportunity for advancement. 


SOME countries failed their G.I. Joe's after the last 
war and as a result they reaped the deadly harvest 
of totalitarianism. The same can happen here. It might 
not come in the outward trappings of Communism or 
Fascism or Nazism, but statism of some kind will 
succeed democracy in a country that does not have 
work for its citizens. 

This is the problem and it is the problem of the 
present as well as of the future. Democracy must 
start now to order its economy in such a way that it 
will provide work and opportunity, or it will not hold 
the allegiance of a generation that has never been 
free from the threat of unemployment—except for a 
few brief years when it fought and bled on the battle- 
fields of the world. 
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AttHoucH the steps leading up to our severance of diplo- 
matic relations with Finland have seemed quite justified from 
the accounts that have appeared in the American press, the 
justice of the case is by no 
means quite so clear. We must 
remember that, while Soviet 
dispatches have been given 
widest circulation in this coun- 
try, the voice of Finland has been practically silenced. Not 
even the Finnish Legation in Washington was allowed to 
present its side of the case to the American people. For at- 
tempting to do so the Minister of Finland, Mr. Hjalmar 
Procopé, and three Counselors of the Legation were handed 
their passports. The official reason given was “because of ac- 
tivities . . . inimical to the interests of the United States.” 

A note of regret appeared on editorial pages across the 
country. Merely regret. Sincere regret. Even the State De- 
partment felt regret. But there was little moral indignation. 
There was little attempt to refresh American memories, little 
reference to the complete change of heart in our Government 
toward the nation of which our President said four years ago: 
“Here is a small republic in Northern Europe. A republic 
which, without any question whatever, wishes solely to main- 
tain its own territorial and governmental integrity. Nobody 
with any pretense of common sense believes that Finland 
had any ulterior designs on the integrity or safety of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Incidentally, that was the same speech, addressed to the 
American Youth Congress, in which the President remarked, 
“The Soviet Union, as a matter of practical fact, as every- 
body knows who has got the courage to face the fact, the 
practical fact known to you and known -to all the world, is 
run by a dictatorship, a dictatorship as absolute as any other 
dictatorship in the world.” 

That was the attitude in 1940. It doesn’t seem possible 
that in 1944 the same person would say, after the payment 
of Finland’s semiannual installment on her debt to us, that 
the foreign policy of the United States was not for sale for 
$148,000 or for any other price. 


Mere Regret 
Is Not Enough 


Tue obvious explanation is, of course, that circumstances have 
altered the case and have made Finland a victim. President 
Roosevelt's words of 1940 were spoken when Finland was 
staving off patently unjust 
Soviet aggression. And we were 
holding no brief for the Soviet. 
Russia was not then our ally. 
She was Hitler’s. The circum- 
stances have changed. But the contention that Finland is an 
aggressor in 1944 is not so evident as we have been led to 
believe. It seems quite the contrary. The first Russo-Finnish 
War was concluded by the harsh Treaty of Moscow. Finland 
had to cede about 10 per cent of her territory, including the 
Karelian Isthmus. Some 450,000 Finns became voluntary 


The First 
Russo-Finnish War 
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refugees from the surrendered territory. The naval base and 
only ice-free port in Southern Finland, Hanko, had to be 
given to Russia on a thirty-three-year lease. Not content with 
the signed treaty terms, the Soviet made many unstipulated 
demands, including the right to run its trains carrying troops 
and munitions across Southern Finland to Hanko. From a 
military viewpoint, Finland was indefensible. 


Because Finland allowed Soviet troops to cross her territory, 
Germany obtained the right to send troops through Finland 
to Northern Norway. The actual outbreak of the second Rus- 
so-Finnish war occurred only 
after the Soviet bombing of 
Finnish towns and possessions, 
including the Malm airdrome 
near Helsinki. Protests were 
made to Moscow, but no explanation was forthcoming. Fin- 
land took up arms. Her moral position in this second war 
has not changed one iota from that in the first when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated on March 13, 1940: “The people of 
Finland, by their unexcelled valor and strong resistance in 
the face of overwhelming armed forces, have won the moral 
right to live in everlasting peace and independence in the 
land they have so bravely defended.” What has changed is 
our foreign policy toward Soviet Russia. Stalin is now our 
all-important ally. And we must have unity, harmony. We 
must be realistic. We must see things from his point of view. 
Yet we ought to have consciences, too. 


The Second 
Russo-Finnish War 


Once Russia became associated with us, of necessity and 
legitimately our foreign policy has had for objective the re- 
moval of Finland from the war. But benevolent counsel and 
friendly advice from the other 
side of the world were scarcely 
enough to give Finland any as- 
surance of a just and secure 
peace settlement. Russia’s offers 
for peace were not as liberal as they have been made out to 
be. The monetary indemnity alone would have impoverished 
the nation. Our diplomacy broke down simply because we 
could not allay the just suspicions the Finns have of their big 
eastern neighbor, who in 1932 signed a nonaggression pact 
which was extended for ten years in 1934. A nonaggression 
pact which was in force when Russia made territorial de- 
mands, manufactured incidents, and sent troops into Finland. 

As Gunnar Leistikow wrote in a letter to the New York 
Times after his arrival from Stockholm, “The fact that the 
Russians have won-the Allies’ trust has not made the Finns 
less suspicious, and the high-handed manner in which the 
Soviet Union seems bent to handle its relations with Poland, 
which after all is an ally, gives the Finns the jitters about 
what fate a former enemy may have to expect.” : 

It well may be that military necessity has demanded our 
attempt to force Finland out of the war. But a decision based 


A Failure of 
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m military necessity can never alter the moral principles 
stated in the Atlantic Charter. We are committed to those 
principles. We are fighting for those principles. Because 
\llied diplomacy failed so utterly and so tragically in this 
case, it by no means follows that the status of Finland is 
changed, the status of a nation entitled to justice. When the 
war is over, Allied diplomacy will have the chance to vindicate 
itself by seeing that justice is done. 


ACTING as special correspondent for Tue Si¢n, Father Caspar 
Caulfield, C.P. enjoyed the privilege of an interview with 
Vice-President Wallace in Chungking. A news wireless brings 
the following report of Father 
Caspar’s conversation with ‘the 
Vice-President. “China,” said 
Mr. Wallace, “is the outstand- 
ing missionary country in the 
world. More missionaries are active here than in any other 
country. A higher percentage of leaders in the various 
branches of Chinese life have gone through mission schools 
than in any other country. I am impressed by the numbers 
of Chinese students sent to America who are products of the 
mission schools. Likewise am I deeply impressed with the 
tolerance and patience missionaries have displayed toward 
age-long ancestral beliefs. This points the way toward mutual 
understanding between both civilizations.” 

The statement of Mr. Wallace suggests that he may be 
better posted on the scope of Catholic world missions than 
most Catholics themselves are. Recent disclosures of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, as 
released through N.C.W.C., present some graphic figures on 
the tremendous program the Church is conducting for the 
spread of Christ’s doctrine throughout the world. And this 
in spite of the war. 

More than 800,000 persons annually embrace the Catholic 
Faith as the result of labors in the mission fields. The per- 
sonnel responsible for this great influx into the fold of 
Christ includes nearly 22,000 priests, 9,000 lay brothers, 
53,000 nuns, 76,000 teachers, 92,000 catechists, and 33,000 
other assistants. 

\lso in the mission areas, it was revealed, there are 97,000 
schools attended by more than 5,000,000 pupils. There are 
|,000 hospitals with 75,000 bed-capacity; 3,000 dispensaries 
giving aid annually to 30,000,000 people; 2,000 orphanages 
housing millions of children; hundreds of leprosaria; hun- 
dreds of institutes for the aged; 76,000 churches and chapels; 
100 seminaries for native clergy. 

[his is a truly impressive army of missioners, all working 
in their assigned fields under their designated superiors; all 
collaborating in a world-wide campaign for Christ. It is an 
army made up of all nationalities, co-ordinated by the one- 
ness of their faith, inspired by the divinely magnetic leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ. Their single purpose is to tell all the 
world that, for every person in the world, Jesus Christ is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. In this message every person, 
every nation on earth can find a way of peace. 


Wallace and 
the China Missions 


4 sTATE of open tension is about the only terminology that 
describes the condition of deterioration into which the re- 
lations between the United States and Argentina have so 
rapidly degenerated. There is 
little information released in 
this country that would tend to 
appraise public opinion of the 
unfortunate effects of the policy 
our Department of State has followed. The point is that we 
have used the act of recognition as a diplomatic weapon to 
interfere in the internal policies of a sovereign nation. Yet 
at the Seventh Pan-American Conference at Montevideo in 
the autumn of 1933, the first great step toward inter-Amer- 
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ican solidarity was taken when our Secretary of State signed 
the Convention on the Rights and Duties of States. The 
eighth article of that convention prohibits the intervention 
of any state “in the internal or external affairs of another.” 

The distressing part of it all is that for ten years the Good 
Neighbor Policy had grown steadily stronger. Until the au- 
tumn of 1943. At that time the Ramirez dictatorship in 
Argentina was overthrown and General Farrell became Chief 
of State. The United States refused to recognize the new gov- 
ernment. We endeavored to prevail on all other American 
governments to follow suit. The purpose was purely political 
—the overthrow of a government quite unsatisfactory to us. 

Naturally, the reaction has been bitter in Argentina. It 
has been seriously embarrassing to other South American” 
countries. It has aroused suspicions that the North American 
leopard has not changed his spots, after all. And it has 
pushed a wedge into hemispheric solidarity. This-is the grav- 
est consequence of the attempt of our State Department to 
use inter-American machinery to bring pressure upon Ar- 
gentina. 

The immediate advantage of having our views prevail is 
quite unable to balance the long-range result of distrust and 
resentment that have been planted throughout the southern 
continent. The displeasure all American countries have justly 
felt over Argentina’s attitude toward the Axis nations has 
been transferred to us. It is indeed a shortsighted policy that 
would bring this about. 

It is to be hoped that the Department of State will cease 
using the act of recognition as an instrument for manipulat- 
ing the internal affairs of another American country. As used 
now it has come to mean a stamp of approval on the persons 
and policies of a regime. This is unwarranted intervention and — 
should never be. What it should be is merely the official and 
automatic recognition of a de facto condition obtaining — 
within an American nation whereby another government has ~ 
come into power. In this way channels of official communica- 7 
tion would be kept open and the means for a better under- 4% 
standing established. There would be no political angling © 
for recognition, no involvement in internal affairs, and no ~ 
injury to the dignity of a sovereign state. 
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By the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary into heaven ic 
is meant the doctrine which teaches that when Mary died her § of wa: 
body was not permitted to see corruption. It did not decom- § weeks. 
pose, as corpses will, but was To 

maa - . taken up into heaven and was § thirtec 
e Assumption 0 reunited with her soul. And ] 
The Blessed Virgin there even this day Mary is a. 
living, never to be separated § the lo 

from her Divine Son. The Assumption was the crowning § meticv 


glory in the earthly life of one who knew well what it was “It 
to suffer. The index and the measure of the glory of Mary’s §{t. ( 
Assumption and reunion with her Son are the sorrow and 


awful anguish of the parting of Jesus and Mary on Calvary. eatin 

No parting was ever as cruel in its heartless violence as night- 
was that effected by blows and nails and a cross. Jesus died, To 
but Mary went on living, a widowed mother whose only son Jap cc 
was dead. Death always seems harder on those it leaves be- foyt ig 
hind than on those it takes. The ones left have to go on liv- racing 
ing, getting used to loneliness and memories and all the Qcific ¢ 
little reminders of the one who is gone. last is 

The Assumption of Mary into heaven means that when [the m 
she finally died herself, all the years of her loneliness on enemy 
earth, all her sorrows blossomed into the joys of union with since 
her Son forever. throu: 


That Assumption is the exemplar and the pledge that one Japs | 
day our sorrows will be turned to triumph, our separations i 
to never-ending union. That one day we, too, shall be as- 
sumed into heaven, body and soul, to live forever with those 
we have loved on earth and lost for a little while. 








By ELIZABETH McFADDEN 


U. &. Navy photos 
Left: Lt. (j.g.) James M. Cawley, twenty-seven-year-old 
PT boss. To him the job of cutting off Jap supplies 
was a night-in, night-out point of business. Above: The 
PT squadron warms up as it prepares for a night mission 











“JT APANESE surrenders amaze Amer-_ they are willing to forget the Bushido Plywood mahogany eggshells with plastic 
” ican troops,” shouted the headlines code of never surrendering, will lead bonding, the PT’s are built for speed, 
‘T fof war news from Hollandia in recent the Japs to try ingenious ways of beating firepower, and maneuverability. The 
1 weeks. the PT powerhouse. Here’s one: Jap three 12-cylinder engines in each PT 
is To a PT skipper just back from submarines will set adrift rafts loaded produce a total of 4,000 horsepower of 
‘Sf thirteen months marauding in South- with such things as concentrated choco- _wave-splitting, now-you-see-it, now-you- 
d west Pacific waters in advance of the _ late, dried fish, and rice wrapped in bur- don’t sheer might. Much as the dive 
‘s § Forward Defense Line, this news is just lap enclosed in fine quality rubber bomber can powerdive to the destruction 
dF the logical fulfillment of a tedious job sacks. Lieutenant Cawley describes them _ of an enemy pilot, so the PT can attack 
§ § meticulously done. as “soft, pliable, beautiful rubber bags an enemy ship in the manner of a 
* “It had to come,” is the reaction of about the size of a medium-sized flour suddenly ignited charge of dynamite. Its 
$ Lt. (j.g.) James Michael Cawley, 27- sack.” After setting them adrift, the top speed—a secret—is suspected to be 
d year-old PT boss, to whom the job of Jap U-boats pass back and forth beyond about 75 miles an hour. 
/- Bcutting off Jap supplies was a night-in, the rafts, which are pointed shoreward, The PT’s advantages in firepower are 
‘SF night-out point of business. thus creating swells to carry the supplies both negatiye and positive. On the nega- 
, To protect American landing, prevent to the beach. tive side, it is practically immune from 
2 | Jap counterattacks, and starve the enemy But the submarines themselves are enemy mines and bombers. Drawing 
* fout is the job cut out for PT boats targets of the PT boats. Bearing a crew only five feet of water, it never—“well, 
" §racing over war lanes of the South Pa- of twelve, comparable to a bomber’s hardly ever,” as Lieutenant Cawley 
© [cific Of the three-pronged objective, the crew, the PT’s operate, like bombers, points out from experience—suffers 
last is the most satisfying because it is in enemy territory. Like them, they from mines laid in Jap waters. Most 
1 Bthe most aggressive. The cutting off of strike fast and get out quick. “On a often it will skim over these hazards to 
1 Fenemy supplies is strategically important, PT,” says Lieutenant Cawley, “things plant a torpedo in the hull of the mine- 
h Fsince it is impossible to cut roads happen in a matter of seconds.” Crew laying Nipponese. When bombers at- 
through impenetrable jungle, and the members are young, averaging about tack, its ability to “turn on a dime and 
© [Japs are forced to rely on water-borne twenty years. Like their boat, they must have a nickel to spare” takes it off the 
8 frelief and equipment. react instantaneously and have an alert _ bull’s-eye pronto. With its most closely 
. “Our PT boats are the scourge of the _ reserve of almost unlimited strength. matched adversary, the strafing fighter 
© suppliers,” says Lieutenant Cawley. The “Strength” is almost a weak word to plane, the PT boat can trade bullet for 
desperation of their plight, so great use for this powerhouse of Navy tricks. bullet from its cannon and four machine 
5 
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guns. Against submarines, depth charges 
und torpedoes are used. 

fo capitalize on these welterweight 

fighters of sea warfare, the Navy has 

yped a strict routine of action that, 

for all its seeming informality, reveals 

analysis the regimen of the 


on close 


champion. The epic run of Lieutenant 
Cominander John D. Bulkeley in res- 
cuing General MacArthur from the 
Philippines was a spotlighted perform- 


ance which showed the worth of day- 





to-day, steady, unrelenting training for 
alertness and competency. 

Because the very nature of the work 
is daring and adventuresome, it attracts 
many sportsmen—in Lieutenant Cawley’s 
outfit were George and Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt—and others who, though in 
private life they could not afford such 
pursuits, were admittedly carefree and 

ven somewhat irresponsible. The come- 

what-may attitude of the PT crews— 
all are volunteers—is not the least 
of the super-speedboats’ armament. 
Rounded out with discipline and health, 
it makes for a maximum of human 
driving power. 

Che job of guarding the northeast 
coast of New Guinea and the north and 


south coasts of New Britain, as Lieu- 
tenant Cawley’s squadron did, was 
‘knocked down” like this: the coast- 


line was divided into sectors of six pa- 
trols, each patrol consisting of two PT 
boats. Twelve boats, then, at the least, 
would be on the prowl each night. The 
two that had the sector farthest north 
would have to leave base at 3 P.M., the 
pair taking the southern assignment 
could leave at 6 P.M. 

Each boat and crew is kept in tiptop 
shape. PT tenders, anchored 100 miles 


back of the enemy sea lanes, are 
equipped and manned to handle all 
mechanical repairs. The PT skipper 
fills out a detailed report on the con- 
dition of his engines after each 100 
hours of action. Six crew members in 
half a day give their boat periodic re- 
newals of its camouflage paint. They 
copy soft loops of jungle brown and 
green in prearranged patterns on the 
trim boat’s sides. 

The men, who on patrol nights put 


Harris 4 Ewing 
Fast and packing a powerful punch, PT’s are called “Green Dragon” by the Japs 


in hours of gruelling, night-peering 
anxiety, “work” every other night for 
two weeks. Then they're “off” two weeks 
in which they “baby” the engines and 
indulge in hobbies. One will collect 
cat’s-eye stones from the beach. Another 
will gather mother of pearl and make a 
ring for Mary back home. The port 
gunner, on a busman’s holiday, will 
paddle himself around an island on an 
exploration trip. He has joined two gas 
tanks together to make a boat that is 
“surprisingly buoyant.” 

Others will sit around “shooting the 
breeze,” trying to get the hang of the 
newest. sample of Jap ingenuity. When 
Lieutenant Cawley left, the canvas-chair 
admirals were working on the Japs’ 
“submersible fuel barge. The boys had 
it figured out that a submarine must tow 
the barge, a low-slung job that was 
completely covered, and when the U- 
boat commander spied a PT he'd go 
under, submerging the barge. Makes a 
tough target.” 

Some of the fellows will talk about 
the old days that had very little good 
about them. When Chinese junks 200 
feet long and “looking like lifeboats 
compared to real freighters,” carried 
Allied supplies in. When PT’s cruised 
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with old Far East “luggers, mounting an 
old English machine gun or two” as the 
vital links in the Australian-American 
lifeline. 

Four months of active service and all 
hands have earned a two months’ respite, 
during which they can go to Australia, 
Then they’re “in” again for another 
two months after which they're relieved, 

A typical “run” in the north sector 
of New Guinea with Lieutenant Cawley 
would go something like this: In the 
early afternoon with other PT skippers 
he goes into the intelligence officer’s hut 
which squats with the radio shack and 
the galley at the base on land, about 
100 miles down the coast. There they 
are briefed. The squadron commander~ 
in this case Comdr. Barry K. Atkins— 
assigns patrols. The intelligence officer 
gives ‘the key PT men informational 
data secured from far-flung Allied 
sources, from the Army Air Forces, the 
Australian mainland, the Navy at sea, 
and the Marines at newly conquered 
airstrips. They are told whether they 
should proceed with muffled motors or 
not. They are given weather reports, 
moonrise and moonset time, shown 
water depth maps and aerial reconnais- 
sance photos with Jap _ installations 
circled, and told, finally, when to head 
for home. 

Then it’s back to the boats and out 
on the prowl in pairs. One skipper, 
generally the oldest in point of exper- 
ience, is Officer of Tactical Command 
and in this capacity guides the night's 
operations. They start out, motors muf- 
fled, and proceed cautiously along the 
palm-fronded, mountainous shore. As 
they near their patrol area, a- tropical 
sunset emblazons the sky and as it fades 
they edge beachward. Ships are seen 
more easily in silhouette against the 
horizon than blurred against the lux- 
uriant jungle—and in their 10-mile 
“beat” every ship and plane and sub 
that they encounter from dusk to dawn 
is presumed to be enemy craft and as 
such, targets at sight. Allied fighters are 
warned to stay clear of the area. Night 
shift in the Southwest Pacific has begun. 

In PT 100 we proceed at a slow pace 
of six knots. We “get inside to chase 
them out to sea. You have to play with 
them like a cat would play with a bird,” 
the skipper says. A lookout spies a light 
shoreward. One of the gunners tries 
a burst and the light disappears. Hour 
after hour goes by with the dread speed- 
boats idling resolutely ahead. At about 
11:30 P.M., the port gunner calls back: 
“Barge three points off the port bow.” 

Lieutenant Cawley calls to the radio- 
man to signal the companion PT. He 
sounds the alarm and all hands scurry 
to their battle stations. He takes the 
wheel, opens the throttle and the PT 
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surges ahead with a cannonball burst 
of speed. Right behind is the other PT, 
roaring toward the barge to open fire 
at close range. Sea splashes over the 
poat’s sleek hull, dousing the men de- 
gite their raincoats. The night's misty 
blackness is streaked with tracer bullets. 
The boat skips over the waves like a 
racing car over a rough road, its light 
frame throbbing from the thunderburst 
of gunfire. 

Shells pour into the barge, a small 
amphibious craft bearing supplies. Just 
as the PT’s are away, the barge breaks 
in two in a pyre of smoke and sinks in 
a whirlpool. “Another barge off the 
starboard bow,” shouts a gunner. The 
PT’s wheel, throttles open, and zoom 
in for the kill. Their bursts of fire make 
a clanging noise in the tracer-torn dark- 
ness. “She’s armor-plated,” three hands 
mutter at once. An ingenious device— 
large metal sheets hung over their sides 
-protects many enemy ships. PT skip- 
pers have developed battle-tested ‘respect 
for the clanging response to PT fire. 
“It takes longer,” says Lieutenant Caw- 
ley, “whipping around to go in again.” 
His men shoot below the water line in 
the minute before the PT skitters away 
out of range. “Once more and we've got 
her,” the skipper encourages. But already 
a blob of smoke drifts up from the 
barge and her rear end sags in the 
water. Lieutenant Cawley cuts his speed 
and peers through glasses. “She’s done 
for,” he announces, and the two PT’s 
line up to continue their cautious prowl. 

Several times he and his men have 
thrown lines overboard to rescue floun- 
dering Jap soldiers whom they have 
blasted off barges. “Those Japs simply 
refuse to do anything to save them- 
selves,” he relates. ‘““They’ve been fanat- 
ical about it. We could count our pris- 
oners taken aboard PT’s out there prac- 
tically on the fingers of one hand. The 
first policy, which held until the end 
of last year, was to forget about pris- 
oners. Then we had instructions to take 
those in who’d make a grab for the line. 
I remember one Jap we took who tan- 
gled with a gunner and caused trouble 
before he got away by jumping over- 
board. We weren’t sorry to see him go. 
One of those Japs just isn’t worth en- 
dangering the crew.” 

Japs are now becoming more and 
more aware of the striking power of 
PT’s, Lieutenant Cawley says. They are 
beginning to realize that they can’t 
very easily hit a torpedo boat zipping 
over the water with the speed of an 
express train and the maneuverability 
of a waterbug. Enough of those Jap 
soldiers have seen the PT’s in action 
or have heard about them to know what 
they can do to Jap supply barges. 

The PT crews have their own troubles, 


A VISIT T0 HIM AT DUSK . 
By 3. Corson Miller 


The great cathedral’s aisles are masked in shadow, 
The outlines of the saints grow vague and dim; 
The very air is gentle here, and holy, 
Which in its dearest nearness circles Him. 


Here, with the world away, and the heart's keen hunger 
Appeased; and the mind's fierce clamor suddenly still, 

The eyes of the soul traverse bright lanes of rapture, 
Alight from Eyes that closed on Calvary’s Hill. 


Now as the darkness deepens ‘round the altar, 
Where He looks out upon the paths of men, 

A fire that is His Heart flares like a beacon, 
To welcome sinners back to Him again. ... 


Yes, here is peace in this hushed haven of beauty, 
Here where the angels crowd from pillar to dome; 
This sanctuary of rest and glad forgiveness, 
Where Love is host, and leads the.homeless home. 


too, of course. Lieutenant Cawley lost 
two boats, two officers, and six men. 
One night when they were patrolling 
around the Sio area near Saidor, where 
Americans had made a beachhead, they 
were chasing three Jap barges, shooting 
them up as they made for a_ beach. 
About 100 yards offshore they hit a 
coral reef, got stuck there and Jap shore 
batteries “poured it on.” 

“We were taking 37-millimeters and 
bigger, which blazed us out of the 
water,” the Lieutenant relates. “Our 
other PT boat was lying offshore out 
of the range of fire and we jumped off 
our wreck and swam over.” No one was 
lost. 


HE other “accident” is the exception 
OE spite proving the rule about 
PT’s and mines. “We never did know 
what happened then,” the skipper says. 
“I think maybe we struck a mine. Fel- 
lows on the other boat say we were 
blown 50 feet out of the water. We 
were changing crews and had fifteen 
aboard. Eight were lost. 

PT crews have a stoical and somewhat 
cocky attitude toward enemy fire. Lieu- 
tenant Cawley explains it this way: 
“Anything that happens to us is just 
lucky for the enemy. We get so we 
pay no attention when the Japs send 
a bomb or two over. It’s like trying to 
hit a postage stamp and it’s simply luck 
by some dodo Nip, who’s probably 








crosseyed anyway, when they make a hit.” 

About 4 A.M. the PT crew starts back 
to the tender, to clear the area before 
daybreak. On the way the cook, who 
has been doubling as a gunner, dishes 
up some eggs, sandwiches, iced tea, or 
coffee. From his compact galley, com- 
prising a modern electric stove, top 
plate, ice box, and sink unit, he occas- 
ionally favors the boys with a pie made 
from canned fruits and has been known 
to come through with some ice cream. 

They travel fast, like thoroughbreds 
in the home stretch, and proceed with- 
out lights. Tropical dawn makes fan- 
tasies in the boundless sky and water. 
The men strip to shorts and let the 
sun burn out the night’s misty damp- 
ness. By 10 A.M. the boat is tied to 
the tender and all hands eager for a 
big meal aboard. Then come complete 
reports of action, of any changes ob- 
served in enemy installations, of work 
to be done on the boat, however seem- 
ingly insignificant. Lieutenant Cawley 
may request a change in the Forward 
Defense Line, having noted American 
outpost groups in the area in which 
everything is technically enemy. In the 
afternoon the men sleep, often pounding 
the pillow straight through the night. 
The terrific tension of the work of seek- 
ing out the Japs in their own waters 
requires the soothing care of rest. By 
the following afternoon, they're fit and 
ready for another “show.” 
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ROBERT CORMIER 


“UNNY, the things a fellow thinks 

of. Why, he had not looked back 
upon them for years. It seemed 
he had been too busy with the 
important things in life. How 
ten, after an evening dancing 
nd frolicking, he would say, 
Chis is a night to remember. 
One for the books!” And now 
verything was mixed up, and 
thoughts were nimble 
ings like water bouncing over 
ocks in a little brook. He kept 
hinking of a little boy, a boy 
f long ago (a thousand years?) 
whom he had forgotten. It 
eemed he could hardly re- 

member ... 


There was a little boy once. 
He was a funny little kid. On 
his first day at school, the other ° 
ids laughed at him. He didn’t 
know why they had laughed. 
Maybe it was because he had 
ed when Mommy had left 
im at the convent that morn- 
Maybe that was it. Joe 
in’t know that his face was 
1 and his ears were too big. 
didn’t know that his clothes 
re old and patched and that 
; tie was wrinkled—the little 
he was so proud of. Daddy had told 
1 he was a little man now, and that 
must go to the convent to school. 
told little Joe of the “nice Sisters” 
id the things they would teach him. 
said Joe would learn about Jesus 
| how the wicked men killed Him, 
he would learn about the earth 
| the.trees and the grass. Joe thought 
Daddy knew more than anyone 
e in the world, and he wondered why 
had to go to school to learn these 
ings. But Daddy said that Joe must, 
t his big sister Judy had, and that 


Funny, the things a fellow thinks of look 


ing back over his life. Not the big things, 


but the little, almost forgotten things 


r 


Joe cried when his mother left him at the convent that morning 


some day he would be smart like her. 
Joe’s mother gave him a little box 
with shiny pencils, yellow and red and 
green, and a pad of paper. Joe carried 
them proudly as he went to school, one 
hand tightly clutching them and the 
other holding his mother’s hand. He 
would never forget how the schoolroom 
was. The smell of chalk and paper and 
the clean, white smell of the Sister. She 
was small and wrinkled, and Joe thought 
she looked wicked in the black robes. 


Illustrated by MAY BURKE 
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He was afraid of her for a long ti 
Then there were the desks, small 
tiny, that were in rows of two. And 
blackboards with a lot of writing 
them. Joe had had a little blackb0 
as a birthday present once, but this 
was big. It went all around the room 

The Sister seated him near one of 
little girls and then went over and tal 
to his mother. The children squin 
about, whispering and talking, ang 
boy started chasing another boy arot 
the room. The teacher clapped 
hands, and when Joe looked Mom 
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was gone. He cried because his mother 
had left him alone with a lot of shout- 
ing children and a little nun in a big 
black robe; he cried because he did not 
want to go to school; he cried because 
his mother was not there to kiss him. 
It was just like the time when he was 
lost in a crowd uptown. He cried be- 
cause he was alone... . 

Strange, he hadn’t thought of that day 
for years and years. Mom told him a long 
time afterward that she had stood out- 
side the door and wept a little, too. 


There was another day he remem- 
bered. He was dressed in a white robe, 
and walked along the church aisle with 
countless other boys. His hands were 
joined together and his face was lifted 
toward the altar. The organ burst into 
music, and the vibrations made the floor 
of the church tingle under his feet. The 
sun spilled in through the stained win- 

_ dows and reflected the holiness of sta- 
tions and people kneeling in prayer. 
'.He still remembered the words of the 


“C’est le grand jour 
Bientot Ange, mon frére. .. .” 

Someone tripped a boy near the head 
of the line and many giggled. Joe 
thought it was strange that he was not 
laughing, too, but he couldn’t. There 
was something about this moment with 
the sun and the music and the priest 
at the altar—something he was begin- 
ning to understand... . 

Later in the day he ran home breath- 
lessly. He stumbled once and fell, but 
the bruise did not even seem to hurt, 
for he kept whispering something under 
his breath, something he wanted to 
shout: “Mommy, I’ve found God! I’ve 
found God! Mommy, I found God!” 

“Crazy kid. Or was he? Solving the 
mystery of the ages in a word. Crazy 
little kid. . . .” 


When Joe was ten, he saw a cowboy 
in the moving pictures. The cowboy 
rode his horse, and as he rode he sang 
to the tune of a guitar in his hands. 
The guitar was shiny, and the strings 
tinkled music when they were strummed. 
Joe wanted a guitar. He wanted to take 
it in his arms and strum it and sing 
cowboy songs about the West where 
men wore guns and lassoed women. He 
took a box and made a hole in the 
middle of it. Then he took a piece of 
board and nailed it on. His mother 
gave him some string, and he adjusted 
It to the “guitar.” Afterward he ran 
through the fields, hopping as if he 
were on a horse, with the guitar hang- 
ing on his back by a piece of clothesline. 
Then he would sit on the little hill 
and strum the string and sing about 
“The Dying Cowboy and the Stampede 
of the Wild Horses.” One day he came 


home and his father had a real guitar 
for him. Joe’s eyes grew large in de- 
light. It was a shiny, brown one with 
red lines running about the side of it. 
There was a green silk cord with which 
to sling it across his shoulder. 

Joe took it in his hands and ran 
outside and down the stairs. All the 
kids in the neighborhood wanted to take 
it and strum it, but Joe wouldn’t let 
them. He ran across the yard into the 
field. Then he sat on the little hill 
under a tree and strummed the guitar. 
He sang, but it was empty. He moved 
his fingers on the strings the way the 
cowboys did, but the strings cut and 
hurt. Soon he tossed it aside and just 
sat there thinking. There was no music 
in the guitar. No music in his life. It 
was all make-believe. If he had not been 
a man he would have cried. Instead, 
he just picked up the guitar and walked 
home slowly. 

“Ah, poor kid——and then the time 
when...” 


Her name was Anne Marie. She had 
long, black curls and sometimes pigtails. 
Joe liked her better with the long curls. 
He thought she was the most beautiful 
girl in the world. Anne Marie sat be- 
hind him in the fifth grade. Once in a 
while she used to smile at him, and 
something inside him grew warm and 
cuddly. Then one day he carried her 
schoolbag home. When they got to her 
house, she went in and brought out two 
slices of bread and strawberry jam, and 
they sat on the steps, giggling and blush- 
ing. 

Anne Marie took music lessons, and 


one day in the music room at school, 
she played a song for him. The name 
of it was “Song of the Rose.” It was 
beautiful, and she said, “It’s for you, 
Joe.” 

Joe loved her. It was the end of the 
winter ‘and the days were warm. Mom 
let him go without a hat and just a 
jacket. The ground was soft and the 
apple trees were clouded with the be- 
ginning of the apple blossoms. Some- 
times Joe felt so good inside that it 
hurt. He loved her and she was his girl. 
He used to sit and dream of running 
away with her and fighting bad men 
for her. 

Then one day he had to stay after 
school. When he came out of the class- 
room, she was waiting. for him in the 
shadows of the corridor. They walked 
down the stairs together, and when they 
got near the bottom, he turned to her. 
He was so happy that he reached for 
her and kissed her. Her lips brushed 
his and they were silently held together 
for a moment. Then they heard a clap, 
clap, and the Sister stood at the top 
of the stairs looking at them. She came 
down and said cruel things to them. 
Joe’s face burned and Anne Marie cried. 
The Sister said they were bad children. 

That night she sent a note to his 
mother. Mother looked at him and shook 
her head. Daddy tried to talk to him, 
but Joe didn’t listen. He wanted to 
shout or cry. He wanted to run and 
run somewhere, anywhere. He wanted 
to die. He wanted to be clean because 
he felt dirty. Above all, he wanted to 
see Anne Marie. That night he cried 
himself to sleep—hurt and cold and 


Joe turned from the mirror. “Well, folks, how do I look?” 
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alone. The next day in school, the 
Sister moved his seat away from Anne 
Marie. Anne Marie kept her eyes down 
on the desk. Joe noticed how beauti- 
fully the sun danced on her hair. She 
never talked to him again, and soon 
she went to another school and then 
she was just a dream he once knew. 

“I wonder if every kid is like that. 
They must be. You don’t know whether 
to laugh or cry looking back. . . .” 


Joe’s mother was small and beautiful. 
Though her hair caught the sun and 
spun it into silver and there were shad- 
ows on her face, Joe thought that if he 
were an artist he would love to paint 
her face. Her hands were small and 
quick. They sewed and cooked and 
pressed: clothes. He used to hang over 
a chair watching her work, and one day 
he impulsively said, “Mom, I love you. 
Never go away.” 

She laughed and said, “No, I won't 
go away. Who would wash behind your 
ears and keep your clothes pressed?” 

Joe laughed, too. But he was afraid. 
He knew she was not feeling well lately. 

Then one day when he came in from 
Sunday school, he found her lying on 
the bed, crying. Her face was white and 
there was a dampness on her forehead. 
She said, “Joe, get Daddy. He’s at the 
hall. Hurry.” 

“Mommy, are you sick? Mommy .. . 

“I’m all right, Joe, but hurry.” 

His father was at a political meeting 
in the hall of a building two streets 
away. Joe ran all the way, and when 
he reached the hall, he saw his dad 
sitting in the middle of a lot of men, 
listening to a man speak. Joe ran down 
the aisle, not caring. He could feel the 
eyes of the men turning toward him. He 
didn’t care. Mommy was sick, and she 
might die. He could hear the speaker 
and long afterward he even remembered 
the words the man said: “I’m just a 
peaceful man, but it is time to fight.” 

Funny how those things stuck. Daddy 
came toward him and soon they were 
back in the house together, and the 
doctor was there. They told Joe to go 
out and play, but he did not waht to 
go. He called to his mother, but she 


did not answer. He burrowed his face 
into his Daddy’s pants leg. 

“Don’t let Mommy die, Daddy.” 

“No, no, Joe. It will be all right. Go 
out now, and when you come back 
Mommy will be all better.” 

Joe went out, but he could not play. 
Then he remembered the church. He 
ran to the church and opened the huge 
door. Inside, it was quiet and peaceful 
and dark. He knelt down in front of an 
altar where candles were burning, and 
he prayed. He prayed as he never had. 
Then he remembered how people prom- 
ised things to God if God would do 
something for them. He thought wildly 
for a moment and then raised his eyes 
and said, “Holy Virgin Mary, Mother 
of God, if Mommy gets better, I’ll prom- 
ise to always wear a blue necktie for 
the rest of my life.” 

Blue was the Holy Virgin Mary’s color, 
and Joe had heard how many ladies 
wore blue in her honor. 

After he had made the Sign of the 
Cross, he wiped his eyes and left. He 
felt better. He felt as if Mom would not 
die. When he reached home, his father 
told him, “Mommy is very sick. She'll 
be all right, but we must take good 
care of her.” 


ATER, Daddy did not see the little 

boy tear off a red tie and slip on a 

blue one, though the blue one was a 
bit older and wrinkled. 

Weeks later, Mommy was going up- 
town to buy some clothes for Joe. She 
was better now, though the rosebuds in 
her face were gone and her hair was 
very gray. 

“Joe, you need a shirt and a few new 
ties. What color do you want?” 

“Blue ties, Mommy.” He tried to 
sound casual as he stood there playing 
with the blue tie he was wearing. 

“Blue? Again? What's all this blue 
for?” 

Joe did not want to tell her, but she 
kept asking him and finally he blurted 
out the whole story of the promise. 

She took his hands in hers and drew 
him to a chair. Her eyes were bright, 
tear bright, and she shook her head a 
little with a curious look on her face. 





Footnotes to Fame—VI 


>» On one occasion, when a woman wrote Lincoln a gushing letter 
asking for a sentiment and his autograph, he answered: 


“Dear Madam: 


When you ask from a stranger that which is of interest only to 
yourself always enclose a stamp. There’s your sentiment, and here’s 


your autograph. 


A. Lincoln.” 
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“Joe, you're a good boy, and I love 
you very much. You've made me happy 
by telling me this. But, Joe, you needn't 
make promises. A little boy like you who 
loves Jesus never has to promise. Just 
your prayers are enough, Joe, because 
Jesus and Mary see and know and un- 
derstand.” 

And Joe understood, too. Forever 
afterward he would remember. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he went to church with 
a new hat, a big smile, and a bright 
red tie. 

“So long ago . . 
fost... .” 


. Time goes by too 


The boy in front of the mirror was 
combing his hair. He then turned and 
brushed an imaginary speck of dust off 
his coat sleeve. 

“Well, folks, how do I look?” 

His father looked him up and down. 
“Pretty good. If only something could 
be done about your face!” 

Joe and Dad and Mom laughed. But 
this was an important night. You see, 
this time it was different. It wasn’t just 
kid stuff; this was his first high school 
prom. Mom told him he looked hand- 
some and that Mary would surely fall 
tonight. They all laughed again. 

Then Joe picked up the box that 
held the corsage and went to the door. 
Suddenly, he came back and kissed hi 
mother. 

Outside, Joe breathed the night air. 
It was a beautiful night. The silver of 
a moon was lost somewhere behind soft 
clouds. The wind murmured in the 
grass and the trees bent as if in genu- 
flection. 

From somewhere in the house, music 
from a radio drifted to his ears. 

Because it was such an important 
night and he was feeling sentimental, 
he walked across the field behind the 
house and up to the little hill. There 
he stood, and he could see the lights 
of the city flung on the sky in the west. 
Turning, he saw the church shrouded 
in darkness and beside it, the convent. 
From somewhere came the memory of a 
little boy running along to school and 
church. Always running—that seemed so 
long ago... . 

He looked at his watch and realized 
it was late. Mary would be waiting. Boy, 
this should be a great night. One for the 
books. For a moment, a light appeared 
in his face and he was like a little 
boy again. Then it disappeared and Joe 
walked away, whistling in the dark. 


Funny, the things a fellow thinks of. 
Not the big, important times in life, 
but little, crazy moments that were half 
lost in laughter and tears. And it was 
of these little things that he thought as 
he lay in the foxhole during the hour 
before he died. 
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Highly intelligent, aloof, antiauthoritarian—denounced as a renegade liberal 


T IS the fashion among certain think- 
ers to portray Walter Lippmann as 
renegade—a mind in which the flame 
ff liberalism once burned brightly but 
ow is dead. Lippmann’s supposed lapse 
fom the true faith has been recorded 
om time to time in indignant articles 
by former admirers in liberal journals 
hich once eagerly opened their col- 
mmns to his lucid prose. The titles of 
some of these post-mortems (in the eyes 
f these critics Lippmann is as good 
as dead) suggest derision, as “Lippmann 
Retreats to Yesterday,” and “Lippmann 
has the Jitters Again.” 

The truth is that Lippmann’s think- 
ing during the last thirty years has un- 
dergone a steady evolution. But whether 
one believes that the development has 
been a retreat or an advance depends 
largely upon one’s point of view. From 
teady acceptance Lippmann has moved 


to distrust of the naturalism in philoso- 
phy and the collectivism in politics and 
economics which are the dominant 
modes of thought of the day. From the 
standpoint of most of the intellectuals 
of our time the direction of Lippmann’s 
thinking has been backward. Exponents 
of Catholic thought would say that he 
has moved to higher ground. 
Lippmann began to lose caste among 
his former co-workers in the vineyard 
of liberalism, when, after the collapse 
of the lusty New York World in 1931, 
he moved uptown to write a syndicated 
column four times a week under the 
aegis of what was then a staid citadel 
of Hooverism, the New York Herald 
Tribune. The fact that his contract 
guaranteed him “the greatest freedom 
in writing on all subjects in which he 
is interested” failed to allay the mis- 
givings of his friends. They refused to 
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believe that liberalism could survive in 
close proximity to the Republican or- 
thodoxy of the Herald Tribune’s edi- 
torial page. 

The Herald Tribune has never had 
cause to regret its sponsorship of the 
former White Knight of Park Row. 
From the start he has been a readily 
salable commodity. Today his thought- 
ful essays appear in more than 140 
newspapers with a combined circulation 
of approximately 10,000,000 readers. 
Other columns are bought by more 
newspapers with larger combined cir- 
culations (Walter Winchell’s “Your 
Broadway and Mine” and Pearson and 


‘Allen’s “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 


reach twice as many readers), but Lipp- 
mann’s patrons are the larger, more 
prosperous journals which can and do 
pay well for the privilege of printing 
what he writes. 

That Lippmann is not as widely read 
as Ernie Pyle, for instance, is no re- 
flection on Lippmann’s writing. Pyle 
writes for the man in the street. Lipp- 
mann’s columns are not as widely read, 
because, while the style is clear and 
simple, they deal in perspectives and 
problems remote from the interests of 
all but the more literate subscribers. 
His influence, however, is all out of 
proportion to the number of his read- 
ers. Even those who disagree with him 
respect him as a thinker. And when he 
writes critically of foreign policy, for 
example, what he says is read with care 
both here and abroad. He is closely 
watched in high places, among them the 
State Department and the Foreign Of- 
fices of Europe. 

The writer was a member of the local 
staff of the World in the late twenties 
when he first met Lippmann, who then 
was directing the policies of that news- 
paper from a secluded office under the 
dome of the grimy Pulitzer Building in 
Park Row. The decline of the World 
had already begun, but it could yet 
boast of one of the brightest constella- 
tions of journalistic stars ever gathered 
under one roof—Heywood Broun, the 
columnist; Alexander Woollcott, dra- 
matic critic; Laurence Stallings (and 
later Harry Hansen), literary editor; 
Phil Stong, assistant Sunday editor; and 
Charles Merz, Allan Nevins, and James 
M. Cain, editorial writers. 
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To members of the local staff Lipp- 
mann existed mainly as the aloof “lord 
of the tower,” and he and his staff were 
referred to irreverently in the city 
room as the “tower boys.” Broun and 
Woollcott fraternized with the reporters, 
but Lippmann seldom descended from 
the heights. 

Highly sensitive to distractions, Lipp- 
mann can write only when completely 
insulated from noise. When he was on 
the World he wrote most of his editorials 
at home and sent them to the composing 
room by messenger. Shortly after he 
started his column he had built on the 
roof of his home, just above his bed- 
room, a small penthouse study, sound- 
proofed, specially heated and ventilated, 
and with windows placed high enough 
to shut out completely the outside world. 
When he moved to Washington about 
five years ago, he established a similarly 
insulated study in his home in the old 
Georgetown section of the city. 

Everything that Lippmann writes is 
prepared with meticulous care. Because 
he cannot bear the click of a typewriter, 
he writes his columns in a microscopic 
longhand decipherable only by his two 
secretaries. 

He starts work about 8:30 in the 
morning and usually finishes a column 
(which may run from 800 to 1200 
words) in about two hours. A secretary 
then types it, spelling out the names of 
the punctuation marks (comma, period, 
colon, etc.) to make sure that the printer 
will make no mistakes. 

Before he lets a column pass from 
his hands, Lippmann checks and double- 
checks every date, every quotation, every 
statement. He has a horror of inaccura- 
cies, and it is seldom that he is caught 
in one. His study is lined with diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, concordances, and 
pile upon pile of the Congressional 
Record. His personal reference library 
is said to have a wider range than that 
of many public libraries. 

Lippmann was born in New York 
City, on September 23, 1889, son of 
Jacob and Daisy (Baum) Lippmann, who 
came of German stock. His grandfather 
emigrated to the United States from 
Germany imbued with an abiding hatred 
of Prussia. 

From childhood Lippmann enjoyed 
all the advantages that his father, a 
prosperous manufacturer, could provide. 
An only child he was sent to a small, 
select, private school in New York which 
grounded him thoroughly in Latin and 
Greek but in little else. His present 
sympathy for the defenders of the clas 
sical training may be traced to this 
foundation of his own education. 

By the time he was ready to enter 
Harvard (in 1906 when he was just 
under seventeen) Lippmann was widely 
traveled for a youth. Many of his sum- 





mer vacations had been. passed in Eu- 
rope. During these excursions he dis- 
played a precocious appreciation of art, 
and the story is told that in Paris, while 
his mother was shopping, he spent many 
hours in the Louvre. His father wanted 
him to be a lawyer, but Lippmann first 
favored a career as an art critic or as 
a professor. 

It was not, in fact, until Lippmann 
responded to a call for volunteers to 
assist families made homeless by a fire 
in the Chelsea slum of Boston during 
his sophomore year at Harvard that he 
saw much of the seamy side of life. The 
squalor and poverty that he observed in 
the Boston slum affected him profoundly 
and probably awakened his interest in 
Socialism. He fell under the influence 
of Bernard Shaw, apostle of Fabian So- 
cialism, + and, gathering around him 
kindred young rebels— Alan Seeger, who 
was to die a soldier’s death in the first 
World War; Robert Edmond Jones, who 
was to revolutionize stage design; and 
John Reed, one of the earliest Amer- 
ican champions of Russian Communism 
whose body lies in the Kremlin—he 
founded a Socialist Club at Harvard. 

Lippmann wrote his first book, A 
Preface to Politics, in a cabin in the 
Maine woods in the summer of 1912. 
Before that he had served a brief ap- 
prenticeship in journalism on Every- 
body’s Weekly, then edited by Lincoln 
Steffens (who wrote in his autobiography 
that the beginner “caught on right 
away”) and a still briefer schooling in 
practical politics as Secretary of the 
Socialist Mayor of Schenectady, N. Y., 
the Reverend George R. Lunn. 

As a member of the editorial board 
of the New Republic, which he helped 
to found in 1914, Lippmann became 
acquainted with President Wilson. After 
the United States entered the first World 
War, the President invited him to be- 
come special assistant to Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, who assigned 





> Man is not the creature of cir- 
cumstances; circumstances are the 
creatures of men. 

—DISRAELI 





him to the job of handling labor rela- 
tions for the War Department. Lipp- 
mann formed an abiding attachment to 
his chief and advocated the nomination 
of Baker, instead of President Roose- 
velt, at the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago in 1932. 

When Colonel E. M. House began 
assembling a staff to collect data for the 
Peace Conference, he asked Lippmann 
to become its secretary. In this capacity 
he contributed indirectly to the drafting 
of Wilson’s famous fourteen points. 
Oddly enough, when the Germans of- 
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fered to make peace on the basis of 
Wilson’s terms, no copy of the fourteen 
points could be found in Paris. Lipp- 
mann happened to come across one in 
a French newspaper and had it trans- 
lated. He and Frank I. Cobb, then editor 
of the World, sat up all one night pre- 
paring a commentary on each of the 
points for the enlightenment of the 
Allied statesmen and general staffs. Be- 
fore it was submitted, however, it was 
cabled to the President in Washington, 
who stamped it with his approval, 
cabling back that it was “a satisfactory 
interpretation of the principles in- 
volved.” Later Wilson appointed Lipp- 
mann to a position on the Peace Com- 
mission, but he soon resigned in dis- 
agreement over the settlement that was 
being made. 

He returned to the staff of the New 
Republic, but when Cobb offered him 
a place on the World’s editorial staff, he 
accepted, having had frequent disputes 
with the New Republic’s editorial board 
over policy. When Cobb died in 1923, 
Lippmann, at the age of thirty-four, 
succeeded to the editorship. 

No longer a Socialist, he kept the 
World on the course of political inde- 
pendence, strongly tinged with Demo- 
cratic leanings established by his pre- 
decessor. Under his direction, the paper 
waged a vigorous and successful fight 
on the Ku Klux Klan, attacked the oil 
scandals of the Harding Administration, 
and the lesser scandals of the Tammany 
Administration in New York. 

In contemporary journalism Lipp- 
mann occupies a lonely position. Al- 
though he is called a columnist, about 
all that he has in common with most 
other practitioners of the trade is a 
comparable number of inches of space 
on the feature page. Primarily he is a 
scholar and philosopher who has chosen 
the newspaper instead of the lecture 
platform as a forum. No other column- 
ist pretends, or could pretend, to draw 
upon such an impressive store of learn- 
ing as Lippmann has amassed in a little 
more than three decades of intense and 
constant study. Unlike the commentary 
of most so-called interpretive columnists, 
which is largely emotional reaction to 
events, Lippmann’s is related to and 
grows out of long-pondered, basic phi- 
losophic conceptions. Unless these are 
understood, it is easy to miss the point 
of what he writes from day to day. 

Readers of Lippmann’s column will 
recall that he has attacked many of the 
policies of the New Deal. He opposed 
the President’s effort to make over the 
United States Supreme Court. He ex- 
pressed strong distaste for the restric- 
tions imposed upon business under the 
National Recovery Administration code. 
He even suggested that recipients of 
pay under the Works Progress Adminis- 
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tration’s relief program should be dis- 
franchised while they were receiving 
benefits from the Federal Government. 
Repeatedly, he has encouraged Congress 
to resist Administration pressure to en- 
large the control of the Executive over 
the lives of citizens by legislative grants 
of discretionary power. 

Because of these attitudes, many of 
Lippmann’s critics, among them some 
of his former liberal associates, professed 
to find confirmation of their fears that 
he had sold out to the forces of reaction. 
Some of them went so far as to charge 
that he was serving as a journalistic 
gadfly for the Republican Party. 

That explanation was entirely too 
simple and ignored entirely the fer- 
ment in Lippmann’s mind that later 
was to take clear form in a basic change 
in his philosophic conceptions. Even 
then he had begun to distrust trends 
toward authoritarianism in government, 
“the coercive direction of life and labor 
of mankind,” and he was already fear- 
ful that the tendency to extend the in- 
tervention of public officials in human 
affairs was evident in the United States. 

He had begun to note, as he wrote 
in his book The Good Society, pub- 
lished in 1937, that “nearly everywhere 
the mark of a progressive is that he re- 
lies at last upon the increased power 
of officials to improve the condition of 
men.” 

He was thinking primarily, of course, 
of the rise of the authoritarian regimes 
in Germany, Italy, and Russia, but he 
did not overlook the fact that “virtually 
all that now passed for progressivism in 
countries like England and the United 
States calls for the increasing ascendancy 
of the state: always the cry is for more 
officials with more power over more and 
more of the activities of men.” 

In common with most Catholic think- 
ers Lippmann has come to believe that 
an authoritarian regime can be main- 
tained only by subjecting the person to 
complete control by the state. 

“It is just here,” he declared in The 
Good Society, “that the ultimate issue is 
joined, on the question whether men 
shall be treated as inviolable persons, or 
as things to be disposed of; it is here 
that the struggle between barbarism and 
civilization, between despotism and lib- 
erty, has always been fought.” 

In the Western world, Lippmann ac- 
knowledged in the same book, “The 
news that men are more than things was 
proclaimed by the Christian Gospel and 
was celebrated in its central mysteries.” 

“The influence of the Gospel has been 
inexhaustible,” he wrote. “. . . For in 
the recognition that there is in each man 
a final essence—that is to say, an im- 
mortal soul—which only God can judge, 
a limit was set upon the dominion of 
men over men. . . . Upon this rock they 


have built the rude foundations of the 
Good Society.” 

A virtue lacking in most columnists 
is the virtue of humility. Lippmann pos- 
sesses that virtue, although now and 
then he is given to dogmatic utterance. 
His first book dealing with foreign policy 
(U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Re- 
public) is a confession of past mistaken 
judgments. In the preface he records 
that after he had written the book he 
was better aware than before he had 
written it “how wide has been the gap 
between my own insight and my own 
hindsight.” Although as a “brain truster” 
for President Wilson, who had worked 
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under the direction of Colonel House 
on the peace terms after World War I, 
he had a better opportunity than most 
men to observe the mistakes that were 
then being made, he admits that he did 
not recognize them. 

Since Hitler began to threaten the 
peace of the world, Lippmann has been 
principally occupied with foreign affairs 
and foreign policy. But his day-to-day 
judgments of men and events as they 
have appeared in his column were not 
notable for acumen, as he now admits. 

Nevertheless, his recent discussions of 
postwar policy, both in his books, par- 
ticularly in his latest, U. S. War Aims 
(just published), and in his newspaper 
columns, have been marked by a per- 
suasive logic that has won world-wide 
attention and acclaim. The gist of Lipp- 
mann’s thesis is that a nation has a 
sound foreign policy when its commit- 
ments and the force to maintain them 
are in equilibrium. 

It was the unbalancing by Germany 
of Anglo-American power in relation to 
their commitments, he maintains, that 
brought about World War I and World 
War II. And from that premise he argues 
that, if peace is to be maintained after 
this war, the wartime alliance now exist- 
ing between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia must be maintained. 
For the United States to return to isola- 
tionism, he insists, would in turn isolate 
Great Britain and thus invite future 
wars by an aggressor power. If Russia 
refuses to continue in such an alliance, 
then the cementing of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance, according to Lippmann’s 
thesis, would become doubly imperative. 
England and the United States, in the 
event of attempts by Russia to pursue a 
policy of aggrandizement in Europe or 
in Asia, would have no choice but to 
make friends with their present enemies 
and assist them in rebuilding their mili- 
tary power. 
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The interests of small nations, Lipp- 
mann believes, may best be preserved 
as members of one of three communities 
—the Atlantic community, of which the 
United States and Great Britain would 
be the fulcrum and which would include 
the Western European powers and the 
other nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere; the Soviet Russian community 
which would include the Eastern Euro- 
pean powers lying along Russia’s western 
borders; and the Far East community, 
with China as the center, which would 
include, probably, the eastern powers 
lying south of China. 

“More than upon anything else,” he 
says in U. S$. War Aims, “the outcome 
depends upon the relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
Each is now the center of gravity within 
vast areas of the earth. They can prevent 
a third World War. If they fight, it will 
be the most terrible of all world wars.” 

Lippmann urges the United States to 
attempt to come to an understanding 
with Russia, but unlike many liberals of 
our time, he maintains an attitude of 
skepticism toward the Russians. As long 
as Russia persists in her present system 
of a “quarantine against free intercourse 
with us,” he sees no chance of true col- 
laboration between the Soviet Union 
and the western world, only a “modus 
vivendi,” only a “diplomacy of checks 
and counter-checks.” And since we can 
only hope that Russia will collaborate, 
he underscores the necessity of maintain- 
ing and perfecting what he calls the At- 
lantic community, resting upon a firm 
alliance between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

He sees no hope of peace in a uni- 
versal society or world government with 
an international police force to keep na- 
tions in line. Only through co-operation 
between the regional groups such as he 
describes, can another war be averted. 

Despite the charge of critics that he 
has become the defender of Republican 
standpatism, the fact is that Lippmann, 
since he deserted Socialism, has always 
been nonpartisan. One of his last great 
campaigns as editor of the World was 
conducted in behalf of Al Smith’s .can- 
didacy for President. In 1932, although 
skeptical of Roosevelt's qualifications, he 
supported him, taking a stand against 
the Herald Tribune which was beating 
a loud drum for the Great Engineer. 
Four years later he permitted himself to 
be fooled by Alf Landon, the Grass- 
Rooter. In 1940, he avoided taking sides, 
although he made it clear that he did 
not share the Herald Tribune’s untrou- 
bled faith in Wendell Willkie. 

It is a safe guess that in the 1944 
campaign the candidate who will have 
Lippmann’s support will be the one 
whose plan for postwar security most 
closely approximates his own. 
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Above: Army nurses and soldiers in the South Pacific forget the war, watching a movie 
Below: Beneath the six-inch guns of a U.S. cruiser Navy men watch the silver screen 


I’ CIVILIAN life they are called 
criticisms, or complaints. But in the 
\rmy they call them gripes. And in spite 

the widespread belief that the men 

uniform have to take what they get 
ind like it, the high command is as sen- 
sitive to gripes as a Congressman is to a 
complaint from his district in an elec- 
t10n year. 

In a quiet way the Army conducts 
occasional equivalents to the Gallup 
polls, and when this is done the gripes 
are revealed in all their strength. When 
gripes had to do with the fact that most 
soldiers found their uniform pants too 
tight, company tailors were instructed to 
remodel the offending garments. When 
gripes denounced the frequency with 
which beans were served, it was a simple 
matter to order greater variety for the 
\rmy menus. But when the gripes, loud 
ind sustained ones, condemned the mo- 
tion pictures being shown to the troops, 
the ingenuity of our military establish- 
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ment was certainly put upon its mettle. 

The difficulties at first seemed almost 
insurmountable. In all allied countries 
where American service men and women 
were stationed, there were film ex- 
changes and theaters—going business 
concerns. How contrive to furnish cur- 
rent American films without cost to our 
services without ruining the exchanges 
and theaters of, say, Brazil, Australia, 
or Algiers? 

The first solution was satisfactory to 
no one. The Army bought, borrowed, or 
accepted as gifts all the old films it 
could get. Then came the problem of 
projectors. Obviously, the only practical 
method for furnishing film entertain- 
ment to widely scattered and usually 
isolated American camps abroad was to 
use the small 16-millimeter films, and 
light, portable projectors. The motion- 
picture producers of the United States 
were ready to furnish all the desired 16- 
millimeter prints of old films, but pro- 
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Movies For} 


By HALLETT ABEND 


jectors could not be secured in anything 
like the necessary number. 

Meanwhile the chorus of criticism—the 
gripes—about the film fare furnished to 
the troops grew in volume. Tens of thou- 
sands of letters to the folks at home com- 
plained that films two, six, and eight 
years old were being shown. Many of the 
American actors and other entertainers 
who toured our camps abroad came 
home with harsh criticisms of the age 
and lack of merit of the films being 
shown to the troops. The folks at home 
developed the settled conviction that the 
film entertainment furnished for our 
service men and women in foreign coun- 
tries was just what the troops called it— 
lousy. 

Conditions were rapidly being bet- 
tered, but once a gripe becomes a settled 
thing it is difficult to overcome, and even 
now, although the troops abroad are get- 
ting practically the same film fare as the 
folks at home, there are, and will con- 
tinue to be, occasional complaints. 

Before this war the equipment of a 
task force or a landing party normally 
consisted of fire power, food for twenty- 
four hours, and a minimum of drugs and 
first-aid supplies. Today the American 
task forces take along ammunition, food, 
first-aid drugs, and also films and projec- 
tors for sound motion pictures. These 
new additions to the equipment for at- 
tacking forces were taken by the Marines 
who landed in the Gilbert Islands, and 
also by the soldiers who occupied Kiska. 
In the latter case there were no Japa- 
nese to oppose the landings, but the 
command expected resistance there, 
and nevertheless planned motion-picture 
showings for the troops their first night 
ashore, if possible. 

The Army’s overseas Motion Picture 
Service now maintains nineteen large 
film exchanges scattered all over the 
world, and a great number of sub-ex- 
changes. From these exchanges, films and 
equipment are rushed to all accessible 
outposts by every available means of 
communication, including warships and 
transports, PT boats, planes, submarines, 
railways, automobiles, trucks and jeeps, 
by pack mule, by canoe and outrigger, 


and even by dog sled. More than once 
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both projectors and films have been 
fropped from planes, and have floated 
own dangling from parachutes to solace 
solated units. And there have been 
many occasions when soldiers or Marines 
have waded shoulder-deep through the 
ea, carrying projectors and films from 
yne small atoll in the South Pacific to 
nother. 

Today, thanks to better organization 
nd to the increase in the number of 
projection machines, more than 90 per 
ent of the fighting men overseas are see- 
ng films which are running currently in 
he United States, and about 25 per cent 
f their movie entertainment consists of 
new productions not yet released in this 
ountry. It is now the aim of the service 
weather, transportation, and hostilities 
bermitting—fo give an average of four 
Im showings every week in every iso- 
ated Overseas camp or post where uni- 
ormed Americans are serving. The 
argest audience this far recorded was 
bout 15,000 American soldiers who 
athered one night in a natural amphi- 
eater in the mountains of New 
uinea. The smallest attendance at any 
howing on record was a group of eleven 
en who gathered one night in a 
Duonset hut on one of the Aleutian 
slands to see a film which had been 
ent sixty miles that day by PT boat. 
The aim of giving at least four film 
owings a week in all Army camps 
bverseas could not be realized as recently 
s last September, for at that time only 
500 projectors were available. But by 
hristmas the 
vailable had been increased to 2,500, 
nd it is estimated that by that date the 
jorld-round average was about 1,875 
picture showings every night. The audi- 
nces, it is calculated, must have totaled 
round 1,000,000 nightly. 

These facts and figures apply only to 
American service men and women over- 
eas, and only to, those stationed at 
places where there are no commercial 
iim performances accessible. The films 
re shown without cost’ to American 
jorces and to any men or women in the 
bniforms of any of our allies. This sys- 
em is possible because the. producers 
nd the motion-picture industry of the 
nited States furnish the films to the 
Army without cost of any kind. The 
Army, the Overseas Motion Picture Serv- 
ce, provides the distribution and the 
projection machines. 

At all training camps in this country a 
lifferent system prevails. In order not 
© compete too disastrously with the 


number of projectors_ 


No room for grousing in this man’s war when 90 per 


cent of men overseas are seeing current U. S. films 


theaters here, soldiers are charged 15 
cents each admission to camp shows, and 
of this the producers receive 5 cents 
royalty from each admission. With an 
estimated 1,000,000 free attendance every 
night overseas, even if the royalty were 
only 2 cents a head, the free films repre- 
sent a gift of $20,000 a day to the armed 
services, or $7,300,000 a year. And this 
estimate does not include the costs of the 
thousands of special prints. 

One Army general, reviewing this rec- 
ord, declared -this is “the damnedest, 
most luxurious war ever waged in the 
history of the world.” 

But the film showings are not re- 
garded as luxuries nor yet primarily as 
amusement nor recreation by those who 
have founded and expanded this world- 
wide service. “These movies,” said one 
enthusiastic young distribution officer, 
“not only help to vary the terrible mono- 
tony of camp life between battles or 
campaigns, but they distract the minds 
of the men before they go into combat, 
and they help them to forget what they 
have seen during battle. They are a tie 
with home. They are infinitely better for 
morale than are the interminable card or 
dice games of the last war, and they pre- 
vent the men from leaving the camps in 
search of less wholesome or harmful 


amusements. Men who can see a good 
American movie care less about liquor 
than those who are bored by monotony, 
and there is no question but that the 
incidence of venereal disease in our 
forces has been greatly lowered by the 
frequent availability of American mo- 
tion pictures.” 

The “theaters” used for these camp 
film runs have varied as widely as geog- 
raphy permits, and there is no luxury 
about the surroundings. Contrasted with 
the Aleutians Quonset hut, or the Alas- 
kan log cabin, films are also shown in 
the open, roofless glades in the jungles 
of the islands of the South Pacific. 
Where possible a slope is chosen for the 
audience, corresponding to the sloping 
floor of an American theater, but there 
have been hundreds of performances on 
the flat beaches of coral islands, and in 
shallow swales in the sand dunes of 
North Africa. Often there are film runs 
within six miles of the fighting lines. In 
Italy a railway tunnel has been found to 
have excellent acoustics, and on Sicily 
and in the South Pacific small, extinct 
volcanic craters have been used for the 
shows. 

The screens are usually nothing but 
target cloth stretched over a crude frame, 
and in the South Pacific islands this fact 


The rear of a truck becomes a G.I. theater for a small group of men in Tunisia 
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has led to embarrassment more than 
once. The island natives often cluster 
thickly behind the screen, which is trans- 
parent, and more than once when they 
become displeased with a character they 
have interrupted performances by throw- 
ing cocoanuts through the cloth of the 
screen. One such missile inflicted a pain- 
ful head wound upon an American Ma- 
rine sitting up front. At other times the 
situations or action of American films 
have violated native taboos, and the 
tribesmen have begun shouting and ges- 
_ticulating while they drove their women 
folk home—but the men themselves al- 
ways returned to see the shows through. 

Except in long-established camps there 
are no formal seating arrangements, and 
usually the men bring their own substi- 
tutes for chairs—such things as empty 
packing cases, gasoline drums, suitcases. 
Or a group may carry in a long board, 
and place it precariously on two handy 
palm-tree stumps. Many of the men 
bring their blankets, particularly if the 
ground slopes steeply, and lie at ease. 
Because of these primitive arrangements 
the men do not object to the fact that 
few camps have more than one projec- 
tor, and that consequently there is usual- 
ly a break between reels while the films 
are rewound. They stand up, stretch 
their legs, walk about. These intervals 
they compare with the “seventh inning 
stretch” at baseball games. 

“Movie night” has become an impor- 
tant occasion at most camps. A majority 
of the men make it an excuse for getting 
cleaned up. They appear in freshly 
ironed clothes, freshly shaven, and with 
their hair oiled and slicked into place. 

“You'd think they were getting ready 
to take their best girls to the theater,” 
said an observer back from the Solo- 
mons. “They pathetically reminded me 
of the old tales of Englishmen living in 
the jungle who meticulously dress in din- 


ner clothes every evening, even though 


there might be no other white person 
for miles around.” ; 

Another curious custom which has de- 
veloped spontaneously is that the men 
often gather and stand in line for an 
hour or two before a film showing is due 
to begin. Asked why they did this, when 
the show was free, and when they could 
saunter up to within seeing and hearing 


distance at any time, the naive reply 
was: 

“Oh, we like to. It reminds us of 
standing in line at the theaters back 
home.” 

The overseas, uniformed audiences 
which see these free shows are comprised 
of Army ground and air personnel, 
Navy, Marine, Coast Guard and Mer- 
chant Marine, nurses, Red Cross and 
USO workers, uniformed allied troops, 
and occasionally include even small 
groups of prisoners of war who have 
earned the privilege. 

All old films have been ordered sent 
back to the United States, but in certain 
special cases some of them are such favor- 
ites that they are being retained abroad. 
Notable amongst these old favorites are 
It Happened One Night and Gentleman 
Jim, of which the troops never tire. 


ANY complaints from overseas are 
due to the fact that these free 
shows are not given at places where they 
would compete with established theaters, 
and in Algiers, Tunisia, Sicily, and Italy 
most of the local exchanges have only 
very old films for rental. It is also true 
that new films are never shown on troop 
transports. If they were, newly landed 
soldiers might see the same productions 
within a week of leaving their ships— 
and that would lead to a new set of com- 
plaints. 

The Overseas Motion Picture Service 
has made a careful study of the prefer- 
ences of its audiences, and has estab- 
lished some astonishing facts. First, the 
men look upon the films as a medium of 
escape, and practically boycott war films. 
They will not attend shows which reveal 
the grief or depressing effect of the war 
upon the Americans at home. Their first 
preference is for musical shows, second 
for light comedies, third for fictional 
plots dealing solely with civilian life, 
and fourth for biographical films. Cow- 
boy plays and other “westerns” surpris- 
ingly are down next to the war films on 
the soldiers’ list of dislikes. 

Typical of high favorites have been 
Going My Way, Yankee Doodle Dandy, 


Pride of the Yankees, Thousands ° 


Cheer, Mr. Lucky, and The Palm Beach 
Story. Plots dealing with life in the typi- 
cal American small town are always 





Ideal Solution 


= 


> The afternoon bridge game was inter- 
rupted as a long-eared, frankfurter-shaped 
dog, pet of the family’s four youngsters, 


raced through the room. 
“Why on earth did you ever buy a dachshund?” one of the guests 


asked her hostess. 


“So all the children could pet him at the same time,” was the reply. 
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widely popular, and the Negro troop 
abroad went wild with delight ove 
Stormy Weather. 

Inevitably there will always be com 
plaints about film entertainment from 
some of the men and women oversea; 
Since the aim is to show every camp at 
least four films every week, this would 
necessitate a supply of 208 new films of 
first quality every year to keep everybody 
satisfied. Hollywood does not turn out 
that many features a year, and even if 
the industry could produce at that pro 
digious rate, many of the films would be 
rejected for overseas showing. No films 
with any taint of political propaganda or 
intent are accepted. 

The .motion-picture producers of the 
United States offer the Army’s service 
the pick of all new productions, without 
exception. Now the general rule is that 
the overseas prints arrive at the nineteen 
exchanges concurrently with the release 
of the same films in the theaters in the 
United States, and are released to the 
uniformed forces at the same time they 
are running at home. But this does not 
mean that every feature will be seen at 
every remote Army outpost before it 
completes its first run-on Broadway. 

Last November the Stars and Stripes 
waxed highly indignant in its leading 
editorial over reports circulated in the 
United States to the effect that in Amer. 
ican Army camps in the Middle East 
“Shirley Temple hasn’t been born yet, 
and Francis X. Bushman has just won a 
popularity contest.” The editorial says, 
in part: 

“We've been to movies in “Tin Taber 
nacles’ and on _ windswept _ screens 
throughout the Middle East and have 
rejoiced with everyone else that there 
was a movie—and usually a pretty good 
one—to brighten the long, lonely eve. 
nings. At first this wasn’t true, but it has 
been so for the past six months. In fact, 
we're the open-mouthed envy of allied 
troops who are by no means so fortunate. 

“Certainly it’s impossible for theaters 
to have a change of bill three or four 
times weekly without running either 
some out-and-out turkeys or some old, 
familiar successes. But the real point is 
we are seeing the new movies. Of course, 
there are new movies that haven't ap 
peared here yet (the same might be said 
of Oshkosh), but we do seem to remem: 
ber hearing some talk of there being a 
war on.” 

The overseas uniformed movie audi- 
ences are just as vociferous as the Stars 
and Stripes about things they like and 
do not like. The crowds applaud, and 
cheer and boo and even howl their dis 
approval at times. If they bring these 
habits of spontaneity home with them 
after the war there will not be a dull 
moment in our theaters, be the films 
good or bad. 
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Benefits of Mass 


A priest offers his regular Sunday Mass for some special 
intention, perhaps at the request of a parishioner. When 
he does that, do all the benefits go to that intention? In 
other words, where do the rest of us who attend the Mass 
come in?—p. D., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This inquiry reveals in the first place a very common 
error. or, perhaps it is better to say, failure to appreciate 
the fact that a pastor must celebrate Mass many times dur- 
ing the year for the people of his parish. He is not allowed 
to accept any stipend for such Masses, as their celebration 
is part of his pastoral duty. It is also a personal obligation, 
and if, through illness or any other reason, he is unable 
to celebrate such Masses he must have some other priest 
do so. Mass pro populo, or for the people, is offered up on 
every Sunday and holyday of obligation and on many feasts 
throughout the year. 

Since several Masses may be celebrated in a parish church 
on Sundays and holydays, it may be asked what benefit 
may be gained by one who attends Masses which are not 
offered for them as members of the parish or for their 
special intentions. The fruits or benefits of the Mass are 
threefold. The general fruits are those that benefit the 
whole Church. All the faithful and especially those who 
assist at Mass with the proper dispositions may participate 
in the general fruits of the Mass. The special fruits are 
those that go, if they are capable of receiving them, to those 
for whom the priest especially offers the Mass. There are 
also the very special fruits which the priest who offers the 
Mass may gain for himself. 


Origin of Races 


If God created only one man and woman, Adam and 
Eve, how account for all the different nationalities and 
races?—MRS. J. R., CHICAGO, ILL. 


In a discussion of this kind we can dismiss the question of 
nationality by stating it has no intrinsic relationship with 
human nature. A nation can be defined as a body of people 
occupying a certain territory and united under a single in- 
dependent government. Such a group can and generally does 
include individuals of various racial extractions. A man can 
change his nationality but he cannot change his racial qualities. 
Concerning the origin of races, little is known. The very 


term “race” presents difficulties. It has been confused with 
nation, nationality, and in the case of the Jews, even with 
religion. When it comes to the question of a definition of 
race, the number of races, and the’criterion to be followed in 
making racial distinctions, we find it impossible for authori- 
ties to agree. 

What seems to puzzle the inquirer is how to account for 
variations if all human beings have descended from com- 
mon ancestors. While anthropology has no answers for the 
many questions that present themselves in this matter, there 
are some scientific facts that bolster the theological truth of 
common ancestry. In the first place, the fertility which accom- 
panies all human racial crossings today suggests, if it does not 
prove, that all men have come from a common stock. Secondly, 
it is now quite generally agreed (outside of Nazi racial theor- 
ists) that race is only an accidental factor in man’s cultural 
progress. At one time there was much talk of a “hierarchy 
of races,” but all the evidence now available tends to prove 
racial equality in the possession of innate mental ability 
and other qualities that make for progress. 

To sum up. Revelation tells us of the origin of the human 
race. We accept this on the authority of God. God has not 
given us a detailed history of the subsequent ages, and scien- 
tific knowledge is not yet in a position to fill the gaps. For 
further information on this subject we recommend Raymond 
W. Murray’s Man’s Unknown Ancestors. 


Prayers During Mass 


Why do priests when saying Mass often recite the Latin 
aloud? It seems to me that the people cannot possibly 
translate and are only distracted when saying their own 
prayers.—A, K., NEW YORK CITY 


The rubrics prescribe that three tones of voice are to be 
used at Low Mass. All that part of the Low Mass which 
would be sung or intoned by the celebrant during a High 
Mass is to be recited aloud, that is, so as to be heard dis- 
tinctly by all who assist. The preparatory prayers at the foot 
of the altar are said in the same manner. An exception is 
made when the recitation of the prayers in this tone would 
cause disturbance to a priest celebrating at the same time. 
In such a case the tone is to be modified accordingly. 

All that is said secretly at High Mass is said at a Low Mass 
silently, that is, articulated in a whisper so as not to be 
heard by bystanders. The priest should hear himself. 
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A third or medium tone of voice is used for those prayers 
which, at High Mass, are said aloud but not sung. This is 
used four times only during the Mass; at the words Orate 


jratres, during the whole of the Sanctus and Benedictus, at. 


the words Nobis quoque peccatoribus, and the Domine non 
sum dignus. 

The difficulty about distractions brings up the question 
of the proper way of assisting at Mass. Should the faithful 
merely take occasion from attendance at Mass to practice 
their private devotions or should they actively participate by 
associating thémselves with the priest who is celebrating and 
with Christ who, through the priest, is renewing the offering 
of Himself for the salvation of the world? There can be no 
question that active participation is the ideal manner 
of assisting at Mass, and for such active participation the 
use of the missal should be adopted. “All books of devotion,” 
says Bishop Riddell, “are good at Mass; it is quite right to 
say the rosary at Mass; but the missal is preferable, being 
pre-eminently the product of the mind and heart of the 
Church, filled and expressed with reverence and love for 
the divine Victim, who day by day, in every part of the 
world, sacrifices Himself again for the glory of His Father, 
and for the salvation of souls. . . . Gladly, therefore, would 
I see the missal more frequently in the hands of the faith- 
ful. The young should be taught how to use it. The hearing 
of daily Mass, the love of the Church’s liturgy, and the use 
of the missal will all help to a more Catholic piety.” 

The use of the missal will do away with the distraction 
complained of and the audible voice of the priest will be 
an aid in following the various parts of the Mass. 


John Hanson 


Was John Hanson, who was elected “President of the 
United States in Congress Assembled,” a Roman Catholic? 
-W.J.D., BOSTON, MASS. 


In a sense Hanson was the first President of the United 
States. He was elected under the Articles of Confederation 
which marked the first step of the —— states to form 
a federal government. 

We can find no evidence that John Hanson was a Catholic. 
On the other hand, one fact in the brief biographies available 
leads to belief that he must have been a non-Catholic. He 
was educated in England and it was not customary for Cath- 
olic families of Maryland, Hanson’s native state, to send their 
children to English schools which were under the control of 
a government and church hostile to Catholicism. 


Japanese Skull 


A relative has received the skull of a Japanese from a 
soldier in the South Pacific area. She allows her children 
to play with it. I hold this to be a barbaric abuse of what 
was once the temple of the Holy Ghost. Am I right?— 
B.M., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Supposing the Japanese to have been a non-Christian it 
can scarcely be held that he was a temple of the Holy Spirit 
in the sense that St. Paul used the term when he asked the 
Corinthians, “do you not know that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, who is in you, whom you: have 
from God, and that you are not your own?” The expression 

temple of the Holy Spirit” refers to the life of sanctifying 
erace and aside from the extraordinary ways in which sanc- 
\ifying grace may be attained, it comes through the reception 
of the Sacraments beginning with Baptism. 

Independently of the reason given for objecting to the 
practice mentioned in the question, it should not be allowéd. 
There is something fundamentally incongruous in allowing 
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a human skull, even that of a Japanese, to become a play- 
thing for children. It is not necessary to go into details on 
this matter. It was welcome news to learn recently that our 
government is taking steps to stop the gruesome practice of 
sending Japanese skulls home as souvenirs. 


Douay Bible 


What is meant by the Douay Bible?—M.F., WATERVLIET, 
NEW YORK. 


Though popular usage can be considered to have sanctioned 
the use of the expression “Douay Bible,” the more proper 
usage is Douay Version. A translation of the Bible or parts 
of it is called a version. The original Douay Bible owed its 
existence to the religious controversies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Catholic Church was outlawed in England in 1560. 
In 1568 William (afterward Cardinal) Allen founded a col- 
lege at Douay, Flanders for the education of young men 
who, at the risk of being hanged, drawn, and quartered, would 
return to Protestant England to minister to the persecuted 
Catholics. Altogether more than 160 priests, educated and 
ordained at this college, suffered martyrdom. 

The name Douay in connection with the English version 
can be misleading. Actually no part of the translation was 
made at Douay. In 1578, due to political troubles, the col- 
lege was moved from Douay to Rheims where it remained 
until 1593. It was during this stay at Rheims that the entire 
Bible was translated into English and the New Testament 
was published there in 1582, nearly thirty years before the 
Authorized Protestant Version. The Old Testament, though 
translated at Rheims, did not appear until the whole Bible 
was published at Douay during 1609 and 1610 after the re- 
turn of the English College to that city. 

The strong point in favor of the Douay Version is its ac- 
curacy and reliability. Theological bias or prejudice has 
never been proved against the Douay Version. This cannot 
be said of the King James Version, which, in places, was 
purposely mistranslated so as to give a sense not found in the 
original, a sense opposed to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. 

Since the appearance of the original Douay Version, several 
new translations into English have been undertaken by Cath- 
olic scholars. These have never become popular. Many re- 
visions of the Douay Version have also appeared. Such re- 
visions have been undertaken to modernize the English and 
make the language conform to the usage of the times. 


Sufficient Reflection and Habit 


1) 1 have been asked by a Protestant friend what is 
meant by sufficient reflection with reference to mortal sin. 

2) If a child contracts a bad habit before he is old enough 
to realize the seriousness of it and in later life, after be- 
coming aware of the moral implications of the habit and 
making a sincere endeavor to overcome it, yet occasionally 
commits the sin, can it be said there is sufficient reflection 
to constitute a mortal sin? 

3) My friend contends that it would be embarrassing to 
have to confess the same sin again and again, and that the 
fact of trying to overcome it is proof of no desire to commit 
mortal sin. From this it follows there is lack of sufficient 
reflection. Could such a sin be concealed without making 
the confession sacrilegious?—E.G., SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


1) Sufficient reflection refers to the knowledge requisite for 
a deliberate or responsible act. A deliberate act is the result 
of the co-operation of the intellect and the will. There are 
three elements to be considered: advertence of the mind, 
because we cannot will anything unless we know the object 
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of our willing; the act must be voluntary, that is, proceed 
from the will; it must be free, being the result of free choice. 

Advertence involves a twofold knowledge: knowledge of the 
action itself and knowledge of its morality. When an action 
is performed with this twofold knowledge, sufficient reflection 
is present on the part of the intellect to make the action 
morally attributable to a rational agent. 

2) There are obstacles that may affect the intellect and the 
will and consequently have a bearing on the morality of 
human acts. Ignorance, violence, passion, and fear are all 
obstacles to the free human act. Ignorance affects the mind 
only; passion and fear affect the will and may also affect the 
advertence of the mind; violence affects the external ac- 
tivities of bodily powers and may affect the mind. Other 
impediments are tendencies due to temperament, habit, and 
disease. A discussion of all these would take us too far afield 
but we shall say something about habits. 

Repeated acts induce a habit which lessens the power of 
the will to resist. The bearing of habits on the morality and 
imputability of human acts may be summarized as follows: 

a) A bad habit that is deliberately contracted is fully vol- 
untary. The same holds if nothing is done to counteract a 
known bad habit even if the habit were acquired involun- 
tarily. In such cases the habit itself is imputable as sin be- 
cause the person deliberately wants to have the bad habit. 
Individual acts that result from voluntarily acquired or re- 
tained habits, however, are not imputable as sin if they are 
performed without advertence. 

b) A bad habit is involuntary if it was acquired without 
knowledge of its morality, but it will not remain in that 
category if the person does not make serious effort to over- 
come it once he realizes the import of the situation. Can a 
deliberately acquired bad habit become involuntary? Yes, 
through the setting of the will against it and taking the neces- 
sary means to overcome it. Separate inadvertent acts issuing 
from such involuntary habits are also involuntary if the habit 
is responsible for them. 

c) Whether the habit be voluntary or involuntary, a person 
may advert to and consent to individual evil acts and in this 
case each act is imputable as sin. 

3) In the matter of confessing sins, we must eliminate the 
question of embarrassment. It is embarrassing to most people 
to confess any sin, but that is part of the penance involved in 
the very nature of the Sacrament of Penance. Lack of famili- 
arity on the part of non-Catholics with the actual practice of 
the confessional makes them exaggerate this element. 

The fact that serious efforts have been made to overcome 
the bad habit establishes that it is involuntary. The conclu- 
sions drawn from this, however, do not necessarily follow. 
The morality of an act is determined by the dispositions of 
the agent at the time it is placed. In spite of a general desire 
or determination not to commit sin, it is possible for an in- 
dividual in particular circumstances to act with sufficient re- 
flection and consent to constitute serious sin. 

It would be disastrous for one to decide that one’s sins are 
the result of a habit that destroys responsibility. This would 
open the way to ali kinds of self-deception. Even though a 
bad habit may be responsible for a strong inclination to evil, 
it is rare, especially in certain kinds of sins, for a habit to im- 
pede rational activity so effectively as to destroy responsibility. 
It is also the duty of the confessor to give advice and en- 
couragement to habitual sinners and to prescribe remedies. 
Even if individual acts might be considered involuntary, what 
of the habit itself? Are sufficient means being taken to over- 
come it? Is the penitent alone to be the judge? If so, there 
would be great danger of his falling into that class of sinners 
called recidivists who frequently commit the same kind of 
sin without any effort at emendation. 

A sincere Catholic will not run the risk of making a bad 
confession by acting on self-interpreted principles of casuistry 
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which have not the full and unbiased approval of his con- 
science. Gladly will he overcome whatever embarrassment is 
associated with confessing his shortcomings to one who is not 
merely a judge to decide his guilt or innocence but who is 
also a father, a teacher, a physician ready to exercise these 
offices in accordance with the light that God will give him 
and the principles learned during his professional training. 


Holy House of Loreto 


Will you kindly furnish me with some information re- 
garding the Holy House of Loreto?—a.B., KEW GARDENS, N. Y. 


For many centuries Loreto has been the site of one of the 
most famous shrines in Italy. Within a magnificent basilica 
there is a tiny cottage which tradition says was once the home 
of the Blessed Virgin. The exterior walls of the cottage are 
encased in sculptured marble. In the interior, measuring 
thirty-one feet by thirteen, an altar stands at one end be- 
neath a statue of the Virgin Mother and her Divine Infant. 
An inscription informs the pilgrim that angels carried the 
little house from Palestine to the town of Tersato in Illyria 
in the year 1291 and three years later it was again trans- 
ported in the same manner to a spot near Recanati in Italy 
where it has remained until the present time. 

We have neither the time nor the space to enter into the 
controversies concerning the historical truth of the traditions 
associated with the Holy House of Loreto. No question of 
faith or morals is involved in accepting or rejecting the 
tradition that the little house is actually that occupied by 
the Holy Family and that it was transported miraculously 
from its original site. If the Loreto tradition is rejected, and 
certainly it cannot be proved historically, there is no neces- 
sity to assume that deliberate fraud was responsible for its 
origin. It has been suggested with good reason that an ex- 
planation of the tradition is found in the possibility that a 
miracle-working picture or statue of the Madonna was brought 
by some pious Christians from Tersato in Illyria to Loreto 
and set up in a rustic chapel. In the course of time confusion 
arose between the history of the picture or statue and that 
of the chapel and gave rise to pious but uncritical embellish- 
ments. 


Days of Abstinence 


Kindly give the days on which Catholics are forbidden 
to eat meat. I understand there are only four black fast 
days.—C.A.M., WALTHAM, MASS. 


The use of the term “black fast” is obsolete. It comes from 
the time when milk, butter, eggs, and cheese were forbidden 
on certain days. Since these are no longer forbidden on days 
of either fast or abstinence, there are no “black fasts” in the 
old sense of the term. 

The law of abstinence forbids the eating of flesh meat-and 
the use of broth made of meat. Days of abstinence are: (1) all 
Fridays, in honor of the Passion of Christ. Outside the sea- 
son of Lent, the occurrence of a holyday of obligation dis- 
penses the abstinence on Fridays. (2) Ember days. (3) Ash 
Wednesday, all Saturdays (and of course all Fridays) during 
Lent. In the United States, by virtue of a special indult, 
Wednesdays are substituted for Saturdays during Lent with 
the exception of Holy Week. Wednesday of Holy Week, 
therefore, is not a day of abstinence in the United States but 
Holy Saturday until noon is. (4) The vigils of Christmas, 
Pentecost, Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, and of All Saints, 
unless they should fall on a Sunday in which case the absti- 
nence is not anticipated. 

It should be noted that we have confined ourselves to the 
question and listed days of abstinence, not fast days. 











Three Lions 


President and Mrs. Avila Camacho in front of their home in Mexico City 





By CAMILLE M. CIANFARRA 


PW HE relations between the Catholic 
| Church and the Mexican Govern- 
nt, which during their stormy history 
inged from outright repression to hos- 
tolerance, today are better than per- 
ups at any other time since the begin- 
ig of the Mexican Revolution in 1910. 
Che surprising factor in this situation is 
the improvement has‘ been due to 
esident Manuel Avila Camacho, who, 
the last elections, was the candidate 
the P.R.M. (Mexican Revolutionary 
rty), the leftist government machine. 
july 7, 1940, the day on which the 
tions took place, was the occasion 
ereat deal of violence and blood- 
so bitterly did the almazanistas or 
pporters of General Juan Andreu AlI- 
nazan, the candidate of the rightist and 
ro-Catholic coalition, fight for the con- 
rol of the polls and against the chican- 
y with which the Leftists attempted to 
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prevent the casting of votes. The general 
view among unbiased observers here is 
that, had the elections been free, Alma- 
zan would have won. His victory would 
have meant the end of the political con- 
trol of the nation that the P.R.M. had 
attained. In the days following the 
voting, both the almazanistas and the 
avilacamachistas claimed overwhelming 
victory, while the official government 
count gave Camacho 2,746,641 votes as 
against 151,101 for Almazan. Seething 
with discontent, the country was for a 
long time close to the brink of civil war, 
until finally the almazanistas accepted 
the decision taken by Congress on Sep- 
tember 12, that Camacho was the new 
Chief Executive. : 

The strong popular reaction against 
Camacho as the government-party can- 
didate had been the result of the leftist 
administration, of Cardenas, who, during 
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his six-year term (1934-40), had en 
barked on a series of reforms that hi 
critics had branded as Communist. Hij 
regime had openly supported labo 
against capital, and had pursued an anti. 
clerical policy which, without degenera, 
ing into an open persecution such 4 
the one under President Plutarco Elia; 
Calles in 1926-29, brought about a sy 
tematic confiscation of property belong. 
ing to the Church, as well as the foster. 
ing of ideologies contrary to Christian 
doctrine. 

By picking Camacho as presidentiaf 
candidate, the P.R.M. had implicitly ad. 
mitted that Cardenas had gone too far 
in the application of his radical policies 
Although risen from the ranks of the 
revolution, as almost all Mexican politi 
cal figures, Camacho had no anticlerical 
record. During his tenure as Minister of 
Defense in the Cardenas cabinet he had 
been known as a man of moderate views, 
Thick-set, of middle height and affable 
manner, the president-elect had the phy- 
sical appearance of a solid, middle-class 
family man, with none of the swash 
buckling ways, arrogance, and dema 
gogic oratory so often found in many 
of his compatriots. During his pre-elec 
tion campaign he had outlined a pro 
gram which, carefully abstaining from 
antagonizing labor, embodied: a_ policy 
of conciliation aimed at allaying the 
fears of capital, copiously bled by Car 
denas. His program had been so mod. 
erate that Almazan had accused him of 
stealing the opposition platform. How- 
ever, his slogan, ‘I shall govern for all,” 
had not convinced the Catholics who had 
backed Almazan, and the Government 
realized that something should be done 
to appease them. 

On September 21, 1940, the rightist 
magazine Hoy published an interview 
quoting the president-elect as saying, “I 
am a believer.” It was an unprecedented 
statement for a future ruler of Mexico 
to make. None of his predecessors, with 
the exception of Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna (President in 1834), had dared to 
go so far as to admit publicly that he 
was Catholic. 

Archbishop Luis Maria Martinez, Pri- 
mate of Mexico, who combines profound 
piety with unusual political acumen and 
diplomatic gifts, promptly accepted Ca- 
macho’s indirect offer of a religious new 
deal. On December 5, 1940, four days 
after the President had taken office, the 
Archbishop appealed to all Catholics to 
co-operate with the new government. 

“I feel certain that freedom of con- 
science and religious peace,” he said, 
“which made great progress during the 
Cardenas administration, will not only 
continue in the new presidential period, 
but also will be consolidated and per- 
fected. I particularly draw attention to 
the fact that General Avila Camacho is 
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the only President of Mexico in many 
years who has declared publicly and em- 
phatically that he is a Catholic, and who 
has recognized that the Mexican people 
have certain spiritual needs that can be 
satisfied only by religious freedom.” 

From the early days of his adminis- 
tration, Camacho showed that he had 
meant what he had said in the pre-elec- 
toral period—“I shall govern for all.” He 
undertook a policy of conciliation and 
tolerance, which was the wisest possible 
course in a country that had just experi- 
enced a period of profound social con- 
vulsion. Moreover, the Second World 
War had started, and national unity was 
a vital necessity for a nation that needed 
the marshaling of all her resources. 

Camacho realized that, while it was 
impossible for the Government to change 
any of the anticlerical clauses of the Con- 
stitution, grounds for an understanding 
could be found in a tacit modus vivendi. 
In view of the strength of labor, which 
was one of the best-organized forces in 
Mexico, and of other leftist groups, any 
official reform in favor of the Church 
would have precipitated the mobilization 
of all these anticlerical forces, with civil 
strife a distinct possibility. ‘The solution 
was to be found in the interpretation 
of the Constitution and, more specifical- 
ly, of the August 30, 1935 Law of Na- 
tionalization, and of the reform of Ar- 
ticle 3 of the Constitution, both decreed 
by Cardenas. 

Thé Law of Nationalization made the 
following the property of the state: all 
churches dedicated to public worship: 
archbishoprics, seminaries, schools, and 
hospices belonging to religious orders or 
associations; convents and “any other 
edifice that may have been built or is 
being used for the management, propa- 
gation, or teaching of a religious cult.” 


Center: 
Right: 


Article 5 of the law declared that “it 
will be presumed, without necessity of 
proof to the contrary, that the owner of 
a building had knowledge of the use of 
his property as described in the pre- 
ceding articles, because of the mere fact 
that for six months the aforesaid build- 
ing was used in one of the aforesaid 
manners. . . . Once the facts are estab- 
lished, the Secretariat of Finance will 
confiscate the premises.” In other words, 
the law made impossible the promotion 
of any religious activity by granting the 
right of confiscation without the benefit 
of trial to the Secretariat of Finance, a 
nonjuridical agency of the Government. 

“During President Camacho’s term the 


situation of the Church has considerably: 


improved,” Archbishop Martinez told 
the writer in a written statement that 
described the federal measures with 
which the anticlerical legislation was 
circumvented. “The principal reasons 
for this improvement are an interpreta- 
tion of the amendment made to Article 
3, and three clauses which modified the 
Law of Nationalization. Wisely, in my 
opinion, President Camacho did not 
propose to Congress the abolishment of 
Article 3, for this would have caused a 
great uproar throughout the country, 
and practically nothing would have been 
achieved. Instead, he merely suggested 
an interpretative clause to the effect that 
Article 3 was neither antireligious, nor 
of a Communist or Marxist character, 
because it otherwise would be contrary 
to the Constitution. The President fur- 
ther suggested that the amended part of 
the article urging that fanaticism must 
be fought, should be interpreted literal- 
ly, that is, as meaning that fanaticism 
is the imposition of religion by force. 
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“As to the provision referring to the 
promotion of ‘socialist education,’ the 
interpretation accepted was that children 
should be taught merely that their per- 
sonal welfare is subordinated to that of 
the community. These modifications, 
which eliminated de facto if not de jure 
an antireligious law and put an end to 
the teaching of ideologies contrary to 
the social doctrine of the Church, re- 
moved the main obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of private schools for Catholics. 
As a result of this interpretation, the 
Secretariat of Public Education changed 
the wording of the formal application 
necessary for the legal recognition of a 
private school. Previously, those who in- 
tended to found a school and have it 
recognized by the state had to pledge 
themselves specifically to attack the 
Catholic dogmas and to impart socialist 
education. The new form contains the 
simple statement that the applicant will 
abide by the rules laid down by the Sec- 
retariat. 

“This change has permitted the blos- 
soming of a great many schools through- 
out the country, the majority of which 
have been founded by Catholics. 

“As to the Law of Nationalization, 
President Camacho secured the passage 
of three clauses which, without abro- 
gating the measure, limited greatly its 
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scope. The first clause provided that all 
nationalization questions be placed un- 
der the jurisdiction of the courts, and 
not of the Secretariat of Finance. As a 
consequence, the judges, who are legal 
experts, have solved many cases more 
equitably. The second, that a building 
cannot be confiscated if its premises are 
being used as a government-approved 
institution, such as a hospital, hospice, 
school, and the like. The third, that for 
one year the landlord is assumed to have 
no knowledge of the illicit use of his 
property—which means that for that 
period, at least, no building can be con- 
fiscated, since it becomes much more 
difficult to prove that it is being used 
for purposes contrary to the Law.” 

The wisdom of Camacho’s policy was 
never more clearly demonstrated than 
when Mexico entered the war on the 
side of the United Nations on June I, 
1942. Archbishop Martinez immediately 
appealed to all Catholics and members 
of the clergy to collaborate loyally with 
the Government, in a message which said 
that “it is the responsibility of the civil 
scovernment to conduct the international 
policies of the nation; and once these 
have been outlined, it is the duty of the 
Catholics to uphold them, if, of course, 
these policies are just.” Even the leaders 
of pro-Catholic parties such as Accion 
Nacional and P.A.M. (Mexican Au- 
tonomist Party) aligned themselves with 
the President just as the Communists 
and, of course, the P.R.M. did. 

The Primate’s appeal went a long way 
toward making the declaration of war, 
which was unpopular at the time, ac- 
ceptable to millions of Catholics. The 
clergy set about the task of explaining 
to the people the reasons that had 
prompted the Government’s decision, 
and, as a result, no case of sabotage of 
the war effort has occurred that could 
be attributed to the Church. 

\s is to be expected in a state with 


socialist leanings, leftist groups, notably 
the C.T.M. (Mexican Labor Federa- 
tion), the most powerful trade union in 
Mexico, have time and again launched 
attacks against the Church, the Accion 
Nacional, which is the only rightist party 
worthy of the name, and the Sinarquista 
Union, a rabidly anti-Communist, pro- 
Catholic movement claiming a member- 
ship of about 800,000, mostly peasants. 


HE Sinarquists, who are constantly 

criticizing the P.R.M. and all it 
stands for, have been singled out as 
the target of campaigns aiming at its 
disbandment. State Governors, Senators, 
Deputies, influential labor leaders have 
periodically united in drives during 
which they accuse the Sinarquists of sa- 
botaging the nation’s war effort, of op- 
posing the government policy of collab- 
oration with the United States, and of 
pro-Falange and pro-Nazi activities. At 
the same time, the Church has been 
charged with aiding the rightist groups 
by giving them financial contributions 
and intellectual leadership. The cam- 
paigns have gone so far as to assume an 
official character, with the creation of 
special committees, composed of mem- 
bers of Congress who have formally 
asked President Camacho to outlaw 
what they termed “Nazi-Fascist organi- 
zations.” 

All these efforts, however, have broken 
down before the Chief Executive’s firm 
adherence to a policy of tolerance which, 
as he himself has repeatedly stated, is in 
keeping with the democratic principles 
of freedom of thought and expression. 
Camacho’s answer to the pressure of the 
left has invariably been: Give me proofs. 
The fact that the rightist groups are en- 
joying freedom of action is in itself a 
conclusive evidence that none of the 
charges leveled at them is founded, 
otherwise one may rest assured that they 
would have ceased to exist long ago. 





Beggar's Wit 


» Thackeray told this one on him- 


self. 


While strolling along a street in 
Dublin, he was once accosted by an 
old Irishman who asked him for an 


alms. 


On seeing Thackeray put his hand 





into his pocket, the old man cried: “May the blessing of God follow 


you all the days of your life—” 


But when Thackeray only pulled out his snuff bok, the disappointed 
alms-seeker immediately added: “—and never overtake ye!” 
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Because it has so long been accused 
of interference in politics, the Church, 
of course, is often made the scapegoat 
for any incident that shows a reaction 
hostile to the Government. The last ex- 
ample was at the beginning of last April, 
when an officer of the Mexican Army 
attempted to assassinate Camacho in the 
courtyard of the National Palace. The 
officer said under questioning that he 
had harbored resentment against the 
President from the time, on November 
18, when a decree was issued (significant- 
ly countersigned by Cardenas who now 
holds the post of Secretary of National 
Defense in Camacho’s Cabinet) forbid- 
ding all military in uniform from enter- 
ing churches. Promptly, leftist leaders 
accused the Church of having instigated 
the attempt, but the campaign was still- 
born, for the charges were not made the 
basis for another campaign, and no anti- 
clerical reaction followed. 

While the de facto situation of the 
Church here is tolerable, as compared 
with what it was under the preceding 
administrations, there is no question that 
it is far from being as satisfactory as the 
one obtaining in other lay states where 
religion is not officially recognized by 
the government. Article 3, concerning 
education, and Article 130, regulating 
questions of worship and religious ac- 
tivity, are still in the Constitution, and 
so long as they remain in it the position 
of the Church in Mexico will be far from 
secure. . 

Article 130, as already mentioned, 
recognizes only civil marriage, leaves it 
to the state governments to determine 
the number of churches and of the mem- 
bers of the clergy in their territory, re- 
fuses to the priest the right to inherit 
any building occupied by a religious 
order or association, and permits only 
the Mexican-born to exercise their min- 
istry. Moreover, the members of the 
clergy are not allowed to wear the priest- 
ly garb in public. Nuns, who run board- 
ing schools, hospitals, and many welfare 
institutions, must be dressed in lay 
clothes. Public processions are forbidden. 

The danger to the Church lies in the 
fact that the situation is far from stable 
and may change in accordance with the 
policies of the administration in power. 
Should Camacho be succeeded at the 
next presidential elections in 1946 by a 
man of strong anticlerical views, there 
is little doubt that the relations between 
Church and state would take a turn for 
the worse. 

Fully aware of this danger, Arch- 
bishop Martinez has repeatedly im- 
pressed upon the clergy the fact that 
they must abstain from any form of 
political activity, for he realizes that 
such a policy is the only one capable 
of frustrating the ever-present hostility 
of the enemies of God. 
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RE you afraid? If not, you're fortu- 

nate. For most of us are, and most 
of the time. Myself, I’ve been scared for 
forty years. Nor does that make me a 
man apart. Typical rather, a man of 
these times. For we're all afraid, and as- 
suring each other, “Safety first.” 

Safety first. That’s been the slogan of 
my generation. Twentieth-century com- 
mon sense. And nonsense, dangerous, 
too. For safety first was never a reality, 
nor can it be. It’s at best a wish, an illu- 
sion. And like all illusions, a false guid- 
ing star. With our eyes on illusions, we 
trip on realities. Pursuing safety, we run 
into trouble. Men and nations. How 
often I’ve done it. 

What do I matter, or what I’ve done? 
My significance is this—that I’m not 
unique. I'm one apple from the barrel, 
but a sample apple. Consider me and 
you’re considering many others. You're 
examining the harvest. This, then, is my 
apology for these confessions; because I 
am one of millions; writing of me, I am 
writing of them. A modern man. A mi- 
crocosm of the world at large. So I tell 
of myself, so often afraid, running in the 
wrong direction for safety. 

I fled thus once in the town of Neuf- 
chateau, France. In the railroad yards on 
a summer evening of 1918. Neufchateau 
was close to the fighting but not in it. 
We saw the troop trains going up, the 
hospital trains returning. Sometimes 
there were rumbles, vague and distant, 
and the night sky would glow. The town 
was crowded with uniforms, O.D. brown 
and horizon blue. And the women wore 
black. 

That was all we saw of the war until 
this evening. A comrade and I, with an 
hour to spend and three francs, were 
crossing the freight yards on our way to 


an inn on the edge of town. The name 
of that inn has gone from me now. But 
not its odors, a potpourri of onions and 
cheese, of wine and workingmen’s sweat, 
and of bitter French tobacco. 

On those summer evenings a back 
door would stand open to fruit trees and 
the Meuse slow-flowing. Then a damp 
river smell would come in, and the 
ghost of a breeze moving the smoke. A 
nice place, that inn, a G.I. haven. But 
not that evening, not for us. 

My comrade of arms was Red from 
New Bedford, a good lad with a spirit 
that swaggered, with a quick tongue and 
a bold eye, and a chip on his shoulder 
for the world. He and I sauntered along, 
crossing the tracks, full of content and 
army rations. We had to stand for a 
freight. It crawled long past us and 
stopped twenty-five yards down the track. 

Then in the blue and tranquil dusk 
we heard it, a humming, a giant mos- 
quito. One plane coming fast. We were 
used to planes. They passed over daily. 
But something now made us pause. This 
plane sounded different, a beat to its 
engine, a kind of pause and throb. It 
came looming out of the dusk, swooping, 
racketing. 

Idly then, not believing at all, “It’s a 
boche, Red!” I cried. And Red grinned, 
not believing. “Let her come,” he said. 
She came. Dropped a bomb. A fierce, 
quick glare and a roar; a buffeting roar 


‘that slapped the air and jerked it away 


out of our chests. 
We stood there a heartbeat, dazed; 
alone in the empty yard: shining tracks 
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to the right and left; and over our trench 
caps that boche coming fast. Red was the 
first away. Straight down the tracks he 
sprinted for the nearest cover, the freight 
train looming ahead. Red reached the 
train, dropped on his knees, and scram- 
bled under a box car. A foolish lad in a 
panic of fear, and his heel in my eye as 
I crawled after him. 

The plane roared above, like an ex- 
press train in the air. It dropped two 
more bombs, tiny things by today’s meas- 
ure, but they sounded loud to us. One 
demolished a tool shed. One ruined a 
fruit tree in the inn yard. That was all. 
The plane lifted fast away, and the si- 
lence came back. 

When we were sure the raider was 
gone, Red and I crawled out from be- 
tween the wheels, and stood brushing off 
cinders. A French brakeman came run- 
ning, hands and moustache quivering 
with excitement. It took us a while to 
understand him; then we did. This train 
under which we had huddled for safety 
was loaded, car after car of it, with high 
explosives. “Sale boche!” we agreed. 
“C'est la guerre!” we agreed. “Bon 
soir!” we said, and went on our way. 

Red broke that thoughtful silence. He 
stood and cried out to the night in dis- 
may. He talked wildly of fate. “There 
ain’t no justice,” he said. And I agreed. 
For under the freight car he had lost 
our three francs. 

Foolish lads, the pair of us, running 
from danger-into it, hiding our heads 
under TNT. And nations have been no 
wiser. Foolish Italy, for instance, ran 
from revolution into the black arms of 
Mussolini. And Germany hid from Com- 
munism under the TNT of National So- 
cialism. “Those whom the gods destroy, 
they first make mad”—with fear. 


The confessions of a man who was afraid for forty years, 


always running in the wrong direction in search of safety 
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Fear, of course, is a natural emotion, 
ind as such has its uses. The child must 
learn to dread the fire; the adult, too, 
has his fires to dread. Fear of evil is cer- 
tainly wisdom. Nevertheless, unbalanced 
fears are dangerous, are destructive of 
wisdom. And this, our century, is an age 
f fear, as the nineteenth was an age of 

ope, as once we knew an Age of Faith. 

It is a strange and tragic paradox, that 

hen we have another world war, it 
won't be because the peoples want it, 
but because they fear it. In that fear 
they will grasp for islands and powers; 
they will think of other nations or races 
; enemies, thus making them enemies. 
We are all against war. In that, we’re 
like Calvin Coolidge’s preacher. 

It is told of Mr. Coolidge that after 
ttending divine services one Sunday, he 
came home to dinner guests. At table, 
nused to his host, and in nervous de- 
re to break a long silence, one of the 
guests asked Mr. Coolidge what the 
preacher that morning had talked about. 
Mr. Coolidge said, “Sin.” There was 
more silence, broken by the guest, ask- 
ng with quiet desperation, “And what 
lid the Reverend say about sin?” Mr. 
Coolidge answered, “He was against it,” 
ind returned his attention to the apple 
pie. So we are all against war, and the 

ars that breed it. What we can do is 
nother question. 

One thing I know, each can make a 

rt by fighting fear in his daily life. 
Nations are not independent entities, 
but men multiplied; many men in one 
region. Thus what cures fear in one 


e, could cure a nation too. And therc Gi 


Hin 


; a cure, that much is certain. 

Consider then your average man; con- 
sider me, the sample apple. Why have I 
been too much and too often afraid? 
One reason has its roots in modern psy- 
hology. We have in these years suffered 
o much psychology, learned so much 
bout our fears. Not enough to be rid of 
them, but enough to use them in ‘the 
m ‘king of money. 

Have you ever realized what a large 
part of modern advertising has been 
based on customer fears? -The ad men 
ire highly skilled craftsmen, waking first 

customer’s fear, then selling him some- 

ling to return it to sleep. They gently 
urn us to beware of so many things; 
B.O. and vitamin deficiencies, automo- 
vile accidents, and tell-tale gray on the 
undry line. There isn’t time in the day 
take all the pills, to use all the creams, 
balance the vegetables. From the 
sazines and over the radio, a thou- 
skilled voices are warning, “Buy 

s or else!” Or else what? 

In spite of the ads, love won’t pass us 

because our bushy locks lack this or 
hat advertised grease. Consider these 

ls with their false-to-life dramas. There 


is the maiden once forlorn, now jitter- 
bug dancing with admiring soldiers, and 
presently and coyly whispering her se- 
cret, B,;. There is the weeping bride, 
whose husband with averted face is dash- 
ing for the door. Another marriage 
ruined we’re told, because the lady didn’t 
buy this or that dangerous nostrum. 

They must think we’re crazy. We must 
be. For we spend billions on the adver- 
tised nostrums, sedatives all. 

Our modern novels and plays are 
written by the brothers and sisters of the 
ad writers. They too deal with the fears 
and frustrations; with unhappy and wor- 
ried minds. I put down last night a best- 
seller that is highly praised. It’s Week- 
End Lost, or some such title; a long and 
labored story of a man drinking himself 
to the verge of insanity. When I tired 
of that, another book waited. Its title 
doesn’t matter. Nor its author. It was a 
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narrative very seriously told of a homic. 
dal maniac, who after killing three o 
four people, wearied of it all and mar. 
ried a lovely lady. I don’t know hoy 
many cures Sigmund Freud made. Bu 
he made a thousand bad novelists. From 
Anderson and Dreiser, to Hemingway 
and Wolfe, crying unhappily, “Life js 
like that.” The stream of modern litera. 
ture is for anyone to see, a brown and 
turgid flow of fears and hates and crimes, 

Modern writers, of North America at 
least and of England, are exceedingly 
skilled craftsmen. In the techniques of 
their art, in characterization and word. 
painting and dialogue, they are far more 
skilled than were their ancestors. They 
are musicians with beautiful instruments, 
and no music to play. Confused them. 
selves, and groping among uncertainties 
and fears, they join the class struggle or 
say nothing of importance. Thousands 
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of books, all of them skillful and all of 
them empty of significance. That is why 
the best books today are not being writ- 
ten by these middle-aged, life-is-like-that 
novelists, but by the young men who 
are flying the planes and sailing the 
ships. They have something to say. In 
the face of death they have read life’s 
meaning. In the far skies-and the lonely 
seas they have glimpsed truth. 


Put down your book and turn on the 
radio. “Pistol-Packin’ Mama, lay that pis- 
tol down.” Until we find who hid the 
body in the cellar. “We'll be back in a 
moment with the solution of this fright- 
ening crime—but first do you realize why 
people turn and stare at you on street 
cars? Do you know how many germs you 
have in your mouth? Have you athlete’s 
foot?” Too many appeals to too many 
fears. To be worried about oneself is 
never healthy; to be frightened is often 
to rush into danger. 


My wife and I rented a cabin on a 
lonely lake in Montana. The charm of 
the place was its isolation. We had no 
neighbors to bother us, just the lake 
and the woods and our little feathered 
friends. We felt like primitives, my wife 
and I, and talked pityingly of overcivi- 
lized folk on hotel porches and crowded 
beaches. The lake was lovely all day, and 
the woods that marched to our door. 
The tamaracks whispered; the sun 
smiled. We were one with the birds and 
the bees. But truth to tell, when night 
came on, our mood suffered change and 
we felt a bit nervous. The woods were 
too close; little things ran on the roof, 
fish jumped in the lake, and the tama- 
racks moaned. 


That was just the beginning, the over- 
ture one might say. For one night we 
heard a mountain lion, or lions. Moun- 
tain lions make a noise you wouldn’t 
believe; a long and agonized screaming, 
as of women tortured slowly. We listened, 
my wife and I. We went in and locked 
the door. Whatever it was, we decided 
to ignore it; we turned up the light and 
opened our book. My wife was reading 
aloud, For Whom the Bell Tolls. For us, 
we were thinking. 

My wife had read a page in a brave 
small voice, when that wailing came 
again. Like Dante’s storied heroine, she 
dropped that book and read no more. 
With a sad expression she assured me 
earnestly that, the noise was now closer. 
I said, “Nonsense,” crossly. “A moun- 
tain lion,” I said, “is afraid of humans.” 

My wife asked bitterly, “Then why is 
this one creeping for us?” 

The beast did sound closer. Just to 
calm my wife, to be perfectly safe, I got 
the axe in from the chopping block in 
the shed. We got the carving knife out 
on the table, too, but that was dull. Now 
fear is contagious and grows with feed- 





He Had His Reasons 


> The New York Yankees were playing an 
exhibition game with a Texas university. 
The college team was doing very well in 
holding the New York team to a close score. 
Then the late Lou Gehrig came to bat. 
There were two runners on base. It was 
three and two for Gehrig, when suddenly, 
the pitcher threw one right down the slot. 





Gehrig swatted and the ball sailed clean 
over the park and disappeared from sight. The college catcher raged 


up to the pitcher. 


“Why didn’t you watch your signals,” he stormed. “You might have 
known that guy would slap it a mile.” 

“Yes,” the pitcher said with a sigh of contentment, “I know. But I 
got to thinking. I knew I'd never pitch a Big League game, and I 
knew I'd probably never get to see.a game at the Yankee Stadium. And 
I sure did want to see Gehrig bust just one!” 





ing. It was then that my wife had a 
desperate inspiration. She got the kero- 
sene can out, and poured some of the 
stuff on the broom. She would light it, 
she explained, and wave it. Animals were 
afraid of fire; she had read that. I 
doubted if the broom straws would light. 
But they would—she proved that, then 
dashed for the door with the thing blaz- 
ing up. 

She was on the porch waving the fiery 
broom when the stranger came, looming 
out of the shadows along the lake. He 
seemed to think she was greeting him, 
and drew back perturbed. “What in 
thunder—” he asked. My wife didn’t 
answer, with dignity dipping her torch 
in the lake. 


OW we welcomed him. He must 

come in and have coffee. The little 
woman was nervous, I explained, about 
mountain lions; and we smiled, one man 
to another. “Nothin’ to ’em,” he said. 
“Just curious, like a big cat. Sometimes 
they trail you in the woods, follow you 
home, and you’d never even know.” 

I could hear my wife thinking, “They 
won't follow me home.” 

Our visitor told us many tales of the 
woods and furry creatures. About him- 
self he was reticent. “A typical old 
woodsman,” I thought, and I asked him 
no personal questions. He wasn’t a 
mountain lion; that was what mattered. 

When about midnight he rose to go, 
we wouldn’t hear of it. My wife outdid 
herself in real backwoods hospitality. 
Not at all—no trouble—delighted to have 
him. The little woman herself made him 
up a bed on the porch. 

He refused the loan of my axe. Shucks, 
nothing would bother him, he said. And 
anyway he had his pig-sticker. He showed 
it proudly in the light of the lantern, 
his eyes very bright as he ran his thumb 


on the foot-long blade. And so to bed. 

We could hear him out there stirring 
around in the night, and felt comforted 
to have him right there on the other 
side of the screen door. In the morning 
when we waked he was gone. 

After breakfast a deputy sheriff came 
in a boat. Our friend had escaped from 
the state asylum, where he had been con- 
fined for homicidal mania. The man 
seemed a bit cross that we hadn’t de- 
tained our guest. “If he comes back,” 
the sheriff said, “‘you let me know.” 

If he came back he didn’t find us. 

Men and nations. For nations have 
made that same mistake, in the fear of 
one enemy, making a comfortable bed 
for another. They may again. 

I don’t know what the nations will do, 
or civilization. I just know what I did 
at long last, when my fears grew too 
heavy and many. I accepted the fact of 
life, that true safety comes last. The dead 
are safe, some of them. Never the living. 
If a man were granted his every wish— 
health, wealth, fame—he would know 
each evening his time of possession one 
day shorter. A man can own land, a 
little while, then earth owns him. 

So in desperation in my middle years 
I learned to say the “Our Father.” I had 
said it since childhood, of course, but 
never really meaning it. For, asking, 
“Thy will be done,” I always really 
meant my will. I had to reach middle 
age to know that couldn’t be, to be con- 
tent it couldn’t be. If His will be done, 
since He is all good, why do I fear? 

I learned then to relax, to laugh more, 
and much at myself. I think He laughs 
at me, too, and sometimes with me. I've 
come to believe that Catholics, believing 
Catholics, should be merry folk, much 
of the time. As children who know the 
way home. A father smiles, hearing his 
children’s laughter. 








y Judges of Christ 
CHRIST BEFORE CAIPHAS 


By ALFRED DUFFY, C.P. 





ry HE triumphal entry of Jesus Christ 
T into Jerusalem five days before His 
death set the stage for the final efforts of 
His enemies to accomplish His ruin. The 
predetermined death sentence had not 
been revoked by the Sanhedrin. That the 
Nazarene must die was still the upper- 
most thought in the mind of his adver- 
saries. But they wondered how the plan 
might be put into effect now that the city 
was crowded for the celebration of the 
Passover. The present time certainly was 
not propitious; there was too much 
danger involved in any hasty action— 
danger that a rescue might be made by 
the friends of the Galilean before an 
execution could be carried out, danger 
of a tumult among the people that Rome 
might step in to quell and thus put off 
iny hope of a speedy realization of their 
set purpose, that this man should die. 
The coming of Christ into the holy 
city had added gall and wormwood to 
the festering canker of their hatred 
against Him. It had been an open chal- 
lenge to their authority and power, and 
had reduced their plotting to the like- 
ness of so many mere childish gestures 
of impotent rage. His very presence had 
ll the appearance of a final victory over 
the opposition they had set in motion 
usainst Him. 
They had witnessed the ovation that 
had been given Him, an ovation that 
ny conquering hero might have envied. 
True, He had not been mounted on a 
prancing charger but on the colt of an 
ss, yet the populace had given Him a 
king’s adulation; their cloaks had been 
spread in the dust and dirt of the streets 
that He might ride over them; palm 
branches had been laid as a carpet be- 
fore Him; enthusiasm had been spon- 
neous and sincere. As though an evil 
yund, there still reverberated in their 
irs the exultant cries that had greeted 
Christ’s appearance all along the line of 


the procession as it 
wended its way slowly 
through the city: “Ho- 
sanna to the.Son of 


David. Blessed is he 
that cometh in the 
name of the _ Lord. 


Blessed be the king 
who cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” 
The events of the 
next two days intensi- 
fied the hatred of the 
Scribes, Pharisees, and 
Sadducees against 
Christ. The money- 
changers were driven 
out of the temple. The 
blind and lame were 
cured in the presence 
of an admiring throng. Even the little 
children there worshipping in the house 
of God with their parents added to the 
consternation of Jesus’ enemies by their 
shrill paean. “Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” Carefully prepared plots to dis- 
credit the Nazarene in His teaching were 
refuted with majestic ease, and as His 
enemies withdrew silenced and beaten, 
they knew that the people had been im- 
pressed deeply by the castigations given 
them by Christ: “Blind guides,” He had 
called them, “hypocrites, whited sepul- 
chers, serpents, generation of vipers.” 
On Tuesday Caiphas called a meeting 
of the Sanhedrin. The chief priests, 
Pharisees, Sadducees, ancients of the 
people attended. One common thought 
motivated them—hatred for Christ. It 
burned and seethed in the cauldron of 
their perverted hearts, and united them 
as one in a diabolical purpose—their 
previously passed death sentence must 
be carried out. Why, the insolence of 
the Man! When they had remonstrated 
with Him during the disgraceful spec- 
tacle of His triumphal procession and 


In this third article in a series on the Passion, Christ 


appears for trial before the High Priest and the Sanhedrin 
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Drawing by Mario Barberis 


asked Him to rebuke His disciples and 
to stop their hosannas, He had the 
temerity to answer, “If these shall hold 
their peace the stones will cry out.” They 
would show Him. 

But the profound detestation the 
members of the council possessed toward 
Christ did not lessen their prudent judg- 
ment. There must be action. Yes! But 
it must be foolproof. The decision was 
reached to apprehend Jesus “by sub- 
tlety” and put Him to death. ‘“‘Not on 
the festival day, lest perhaps there should 
be a tumult among the people.” There 
was no question that such rank injustice 
was abominable, that the sanctity of the 
festival would be desecrated by official 
murder, but merely that no tumult 
among the friends of Christ might oc- 
casion any hindrance to the smooth 
operation of their plot. 

As the meeting closed, little did the 
enemies of Christ dream that they would 
very soon revoke their decision, and that 
it would be in the first hours of the 
Paschal festival, in spite of the fact that 
Jerusalem would be crowded with pil- 
grims, that their enemy would be ar- 
rested, tried, condemned, and crucified. 
They had no knowledge then that Judas, 
a disciple of the Nazarene, was likewise 
planning a betrayal. But the chief priests 
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soon found out, as the traitor gained an 
audience with them, and bargained for 
a price, and settled details to assure the 
success of his proposal. Thirty silver 
shekels were all they had to promise—and 
a perfect plan was evolved. Judas would 
set the time when a quiet arrest could 
be made. Once the Man from Galilee 
was in their hands, the rest would be 
easy. 

Thursday night came and with it the 
fulfillment of all their schemes. Jesus 
called the Christ was arrested. There had 
been no tumult, no disturbance of the 


peace, and the quiet of the holy night 


was hardly more unruffled than the ac- 
curate arrangement of details which re- 
sulted in the capture of the Nazarene. 
The examination of the prisoner by the 
former high priest, Annas, gave Caiphas 
all too little time to summon a quorum 
of the Sanhedrin and to arrange wit- 
nesses to testify against the hated enemy. 

Caiphas awaited the coming of Christ 
with mixed emotions. Dignity, decorum, 
position, all made their demands of him. 
Hatred, revenge, expediency, fear sought 
mastery in his soul. The high priest 
peered intently at the judges associated 
with him in trial. Were there any weak- 
lings among them? Any who at this zero 
hour might be troubled by scruples of 
conscience? Had he by any chance failed 
to call those men on whom he counted? 
Would any last-minute failure spell de- 
feat in what now appeared an hour of 
certain triumph? But the prisoner was 
standing before him. The real moment 
of trial was now. 

Jesus stood facing the semicircle of 
His judges. There was no need to exer- 
cise His divine insight of reading the 
secrets of men’s souls; He could see in 
the countenance of these conspirators 
convincing proof of their hatred against 
Him and an unholy impatience to pro- 
ceed with the present travesty of justice, 
which history would call His trial before 
the high priest Caiphas, the presiding 
officer of the Sanhedrin. The Lord knew 
all the violations of law and proper pro- 
cedure connected with this assembly, vio- 
lations so many and so evident that some 
future critics of His life would allege 
that the entire account of the present 
happenings was untrue. 

Witnesses were called and they told 
their stories against the prisoner. But it 
was clumsy testimony, riddled with half- 
truths, patently contradictory, and as 
evidence legally worthless even in the 
minds of prejudiced judges. But last of 
all, as St. Matthew tells us, “there came 
two false witnesses; and they said: This 
man said, I am able to destroy the tem- 
ple of God, and after three days to re- 
build it.” Jesus had never said these 
words, rearranged in context now to suit 
the needs of the moment. It was the old 
and ever-used technique to indicate crim- 


inal guilt on the part of the accused. 
Caiphas interrupted the calumny, seek- 
ing to disturb the calm dignity of the 
Nazarene whose silence made more evi- 
dent the hopeless lying of the suborned 
testifiers. ‘““Answerest thou nothing to the 
things which these witness against thee?” 
Jesus did not reply. 

But Caiphas was not beaten. He was 
baffled for a moment—he would concede 
that—worried lest the calmness of Christ 
might cast a spell over his colleagues, 
cause them to despair of ever gaining 
the mastery over this man whose mag- 
netic personality was enhanced rather 
than hidden by the dim lighting of the 
courtroom. Suddenly, as though by a 
diabolical inspiration, the high priest 
sensed the possibility of making the 
prisoner speak—and if He spoke, then 
condemnation would be assured. 

Jesus knew that the climactic moment 
of His trial was at hand. ‘He watched 
Caiphas assume a dignity foreign to his 
brutal nature, and evidence a confidence 
of ultimate victory. At that moment 
there was nothing in the face of Caiphas 
that reminded Christ of His Father, but 
He saw the oil of anointing on his head 
and the credentials of His Father’s au- 
thority in his hands, and He was deter- 
mined to speak, even though speaking 
the truth meant the death sentence. 
Caiphas asked his question slowly, at 
the same time raising his eyes and hands 
to high heaven, “I adjure thee by the 
living God, that thou tell us if thou be 
the Christ the Son of God.” 

In the immediate second of silence 
that followed this solemn adjuration, the 
astuteness of the question was grasped 
even by the dullest mind among the 
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>A saint is a sinner who keeps 


trying. 
—AMBROSE J. BURKE 
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judges. If the Nazarene answered, “Yes,” 
that would mean blasphemy. For who 
could declare himself the Son of God 
but a blasphemer? If He said, “No,” 
that would mean that His teaching was 
false, for He had said publicly that He 
was the Son of God. Then as a deceiver 
of the people He could be condemned. 

Thus solemnly questioned, Jesus spoke, 
“Thou has said it. Nevertheless I say 
to you, hereafter you shall see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of the 
power of God, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven.” 

A breathless moment ensued—then in 
a frenzy Caiphas rent his garments and 
screamed triumphantly, “He hath blas- 
phemed!” The high priest turned to his 
fellow judges and in a voice of jubila- 
tion asked them. “What further need 
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have we of witnesses? Behold now you 
have heard the blasphemy: what think 
you?” But they answering said: “He is 
guilty of death.” 

The courtroom became the scene of 
indescribable confusion. The story of it 
seems completely out of harmony with 
the solemnity of a historic trial and the 
normal pity evinced even by the hard- 
ened heart for a criminal on whom a 
death sentence has just been passed. But 
the Evangelists tell us what actually took 
place, “And some began to spit on him, 
and to cover his face, and to buffet him, 
and to say to him: Prophesy unto us O 
Christ: Who is he that struck thee? And 
blaspheming, many other things they 
said against him.” 

Jesus Christ had prayed earlier in the 
night as He agonized in Gethsemane, 
“My Father, if this chalice may not pass 
away, but I must drink it, thy will be 
done.” And thus, early in the tragedy 
of His Passion, He tasted the dregs of 
bitterest suffering that hastened the cru- 
cifixion of His soul before iron spikes 
had crucified His sacred body. It was a 
relief for the Saviour to spend the few 
remaining hours of the night in a dun- 
geon while awaiting appearance before 
the morning session of the Sanhedrin. 

St Luke tells us, “And as soon as it 
was day, the ancients of the people and 
the chief priests and scribes, came to- 
gether; and they brought him into their 
council, saying: ‘If thou be the Christ 
tell us.’ And he said to them: ‘If I shall 
tell you, you will not believe me. And 
if I shall also ask you, you will not an- 
swer me, nor let me go. But hereafter 
the Son of man shall be sitting on the 
right hand of the power of God.’ Then 
said they all: ‘Art thou then the Son of 
God?’ Who said: ‘You say that I am.’ 
And they said: “What need we any fur- 
ther testimony? For we ourselves have 
heard it. from his own mouth.’” And 
St. Mark continues, “And the whole 
council binding Jesus led him away.” 

Caiphas and those associated with him 
in this perversion of justice gained the 
passing of the death sentence against 
Jesus Christ. Their hatred of Him 
had succeeded. Expediency, not truth; 
double-dealing, not honesty: jealousy, 
not zeal for the law. had attained a set 
objective—that one man should die. 

Unfortunately for men and _ nations, 
expediency did not cease to operate 
when Jesus Christ died on Calvary. It 
has gained many a victory since at the 
cost of truth, charity, and justice. Pru- 
dent men, God-fearing men wonder 
whether, dressed in the guise of national 
necessity, it has not an honored place 
at modern historic conference tables. For 
the men who make history are often 
blind to the lessons of history, that jus- 
tice and truth, seasoned with charity, are 
the ingredients of honor and peace. 








Mrs. Pan 


By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. 


Just a “little old lady” of China—a 


rare gem in a missionary’s collection 


“'’ RANDMA PAN, standing so primly with Sister 
Y’ Mary Magdalene, was brought to the Catholic 
Church by war. Before Japanese bombs devastated the 
ssionist Missions of Hunan she was well to do, pos- 
ssor of the eight beatitudes of Chinese womanhood: 
id age, honored family, a home, rice fields, a married 
mn to till them, a daughter-in-law to do her bidding, 
undchildren, and the right to rule her household. 
But with the suddenness of lightning Divine Provi- 
nee permitted her earthly happiness to be snatched 
iy, and gave her instead a bliss not limited by time, 


enduring as eternity. 














HE blow which ended Grand- 

ma Pan’s prosperity came dur- 
ing a bombing. She saw her son 
and three grandchildren torn asun- 
der before her eyes, and her son’s 
wife crushed in the ruins of the 
family home. Grandma _ escaped 
miraculously. Dazed, she under- 
took the duties of nursing and 
burial, destitute and alone. 





HE Sisters of St. Joseph discovered 
Grandma while succoring the home- 
less, though they themselves were made 
homeless by that same bombing, losing 
their convent. Cooking utensils, rice, and 
bedding were provided for her in the 
Catholic Mission Relief Camp, and the 
daughter-in-law’s wounds were dressed. 
The Sisters explained the Catholic Faith 
to the younger woman, for her injuries 
were mortal. Before death she was bap- 
tized. This kindness touched Grandma 
deeply. She too asked for baptism, and 
after long study of the catechism was re- 
ceived into the Church, taking the name 
Anna—“Ya-La” in Chinese. Now she is a 
fervent Catholic, often telling her beads 
for her dear departed. She is a favorite 
with other Christian women and loves 
to exchange gossip with them and the 
Sisters after church services. 
Grandma Pan has found a home in the 
Church—a home that cannot be destroyed 
by any bombs. 
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RANDMA’S staunch Catholicity 
G was proved in an accident. Her 
feet were bound as a baby so that 
walking is a stilt-like process to her. 
Nevertheless, though she lives a mile 
from the church, and must cross a 
bridge on the way, Grandma, with 
an old black umbrella for walking 
stick, comes punctually into the Mis- 
sion on time for every Mass of obli- 
gation and evening benediction. 


While crossing the bridge one Sun” 


day morning, her tiny feet stumbled 
on the railroad tie-spacing of the 
bridgewalk and she fell heavily, 
breaking her arm. Shaken up, she got 
to her feet but did not turn home. 
Rather she continued on to Mass. 
Like the Spartan who stood at atten- 
tion before his commander while the 
fox gnawed his bosom, so this grand 
lady proved the mettle of her faith 
by kneeling silently in adoration be- 
fore her Lord on the altar through- 
out the Sacred Mysteries, though her 
arm pained mercilessly. 

The native gift of endurance of 
the Chinese, so admirable a trait of 
their national character, is made 
more glorious still when enhanced 
with the lustre of Christian virtue. 
Many a weary missionary is borne up 
by such evidences that, amongst the 
Chinese, the Church is laying founda- 
tions that will last forever. 









ISTER MARY 
MAGDALENE’S 
visits to Grandma are 
sure to end in the 
kitchen with a discus- 
sion of cooking rec- 
ipes. At right the 
topic ‘is soybean 
cheese. This tangy, 
vitamin-rich product 
is Grandma’s spe- 
cialty. Her secret is to 
soak soybeans to soft- 
ness in water, mash to 
a curd, strain through 
cheesecloth, harden 
with gypsum, ferment 
by packing in straw, 
and finally age in a 
sealed jar. A generous 
gift of this cheese 
comes to the mission 
every feast day. 
Father Marcellus, 
however, is received 
in the “guest hall,” 
and Grandma lights 
the ceremonial water 
pipe for him. She will 
seize this occasion to 
recommend some de- 
serving pagan friend. 
This is just what Fa- 
ther hoped for. He, 
too, has a secret—that 
of being a successful 
missionary, which is 
so to win his people 
that they bring him 
opportunities for the 
making of converts. 
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~YRANDMA’S biggest moment, strangely 
enough, comes during air alarms. Then 
the Sisters and the orphans fleeing the city 
cross the bridge to the country and the shel- 
ter of Grandma’s garden. At first all say the 
rosary. But the passing of danger is Grandma’s 
cue to bestir herself. Rice patties are steamed 
and her best tea poured. Thus she evidences 
her gratitude for the kindness of the Sisters in 
her hour of darkness. Sometimes she will speak 
of that awful day in ’41 when a bomb wrecked 
her life, but no bitterness now clouds the re- 
membrance. Grandma is confident of her es- 
tate in heaven, and with a Chinese phrase 
murmurs her fiat, “It.is the Lord of Heaven’s 
satisfying arrangement!” 

Grandma Pan is one among hundreds in 
the Passionist mission field of China who 
found God in a bombcrater. With home and 
loved ones gone, these good people found it 
was the Catholic mission which sustained 
them. The Fathers and Sisters received into 
the Church one thousand and six adult con- 
verts in the year Grandma was baptized. ‘THE 
SiGN will rejoice that the labors of its staff and 
the prayers and financial assistance of its read- 
ers are making Christians like Grandma Pan. 








ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





(alegorica 


Something Missing 


> How AN OLp Russian woman once brought about the cap- 
ture of @ company of enemy troops just because something 
wasn’t quite right is told by Private Frederich C. Zorn in the 
“Infantry Journal”: 


The candidates in Red Army Officers’ Schools know an old 
joke that goes back to their Civil War. A company of one of 
the intervention armies, disguised as Russians, was marching 
in the interior of Russia. They were dressed in tattered Rus- 
sian uniforms, and agmed with Russian rifles and bayonets. 
Their officers gave their few orders in perfect Russian. 

An old village woman saw them, went to the next Red 
Army post, and informed the commander that enemy troops 
in Russian uniforms were marching toward a town. He sent 
out a unit which attacked and captured the company. 

Puzzled, the captured company commander said to the old 
woman: “Do I give my orders with a foreign accent?” 

“No,” said the woman. “You have no accent at all.” 

“Have you ever been in a foreign country?” 

“No,” said the woman, “never.” 

“Have you met any foreigners?” 

“No, sir. You are the first foreigner I have ever seen.” 

“But you have lived in the great city?” 

“No,” said the woman. “I was born in this little village 
and have never left it.” 

“Then how the hell did you recognize us as foreigners?” 

The soldiers smiled. The old woman smiléd too. 

“Look, sir,” she said. “It was a beautiful morning. The sun 
was shining, the flowers were blooming, the birds were sing- 
ing, the wind was soft and rustled in the fields, the woods 
on the hills were green and fresh smelling, the front was far 
away—but you wil your company all marched along and did 
not sing. You couidn’t be Russians.” 

When units of the Russian Armies are marching, at the 
head of each company with the company commander, are the 
best singers in the unit. They sing a stanza of the song, then 
the company takes up the chorus in harmony. It makes a 
deep impression upon spectators and at the same time gives 
the soldier in ranks the sense of being part of a roaring power 
that marches on and on. It makes civilians march in step 
with the unit, take up the song, and sing with the soldiers. 
This in turn creates in both a strong feeling of unity. Sing- 
ing lessons are compulsory in the Red Army. 


Sunday Collections 


> In “Holy Name Journal,” Don Hall tells how the 
collection box we see every Sunday in church came into use: 


Che contribution box is an American invention, or rather 
a gradual evolution that has taken place in past centuries. 
It seems that in early colonial days no contribution was taken 
up in church, and the complete support of the priest de- 
pended on gifts from the laity. Cordwood and potatoes, fresh 
pork and dried apples, were given in sufficient abundance to 
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keep the pastor on a comparatively decent diet from season 
to season. But as the time and the country treet, the 
Church had to advance with it. 

Our forefathers, recognizing this fact, voted to “pass around 
the hat,” but as the colonial hat was not considered dignified 
to serve the purpose, someone suggested that they use an old. 
fashioned warming pan. With this pan in his hand the col- 
lector could stand at the door of the box-like pews and gather 
in the coins. The sound of the money as it dropped on the 
brass bottom gauged the generosity of the giver and maybe 
it was some of the thriftier members who decided that the 
method was too noisy. And so the wire-mesh corn popper 
came into use! 

The wired-box was used until the continual rise of an 
artistic sense called for something more aesthetic as well as 
convenient in handling. Therefore, at length, the long 
handled square box, which we know as the modern contribvu- 
tion box of today, came into popularity. 


Fishermen’s Luck 


> IN AN ARTICLE in “Field & Stream,” Joel F. Webber lists 
some superstitions connected with fishing. Here are a few: 


Holding the pole in your left hand is considered unlucky 
by the Negroes who fish along the Potomac River, and the 
dyed-in-the-wool superstition bug will place a super-duper 
curse upon the entire finny tribe by spitting into the 
water. ... 

Stolen tackle catches more fish, say the people of Welsh 
and English descent up in the coal-mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania. And if you beat your wife before going fishing— 
provided you're physically able to get away with it since 
they've started to teach the women commando stuff—your 
creel will be filled when you return. 

If the fish steal your bait, your line becomes tangled, or a 
hook gashes a finger, don’t cuss about it—you'll have bad luck 
if you do, This bit of pious advice came over the Alleghenies 
with the first Conestoga wagons. . 

Most prevailing superstitions seem to hark back to the 
Negro, and surely no better pan-fisherman exists than he 
who has luck in abundance no matter what day he chooses 
to start the season. The Arkansas Negro who dips his hook 
with easy grace into both the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
says to wait until you hear an owl hooting in the daytime, 
then get out your skillet and the corn-meal—fish is on the 
menu for certain! An owl hooting in the daytime during the 
dark of the moon sends the Arkansas Negro fishing at night, 
when the fish have restricted visual power... . 

Fishermen, probably the world’s most superstitious frater- 
nity, are always casting about in search of ideas to improve 
their luck. After years of trying everything from expensive 
tackle to even more expensive guides with their knowledge 
of fish lore and “lakes that have never seen a white man.” 
all I can say is that if you can’t catch ‘em don’t try to con- 
jure ‘em! 
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Gagman Keaton 


> ABSENT FROM THE SCREEN for many years, Buster Keaton 
is still in the movie business as a Hollywood gagman. By 
Ashton Reid in “Collier’s”: 


Millions of people who tell today’s kids how they used to 
laugh at Buster Keaton don’t know that he’s still making them 
laugh. Although scads of kids never would recognize Buster 
on the screen, he’s making them laugh, too. Mr. Keaton, once 
known all over the world as “Frozen Face,” and the hero of 
scores of early-day comedies, now is Hollywood’s No. 1 
gagman. 

Gags often have to be fixed when a preview audience fails 
to laugh at them; in The Cameraman, Buster was a newsreel 
man, filming a tong war in Chinatown. Bullets zipped off the 
legs of the tripod; knives and hatchets flew as he ground 
away. Finally it got too hot, and Keaton fled. At the preview: 
No laughs. 

So they went back to the studio and ran the thing again 
and tried to figure out what was wrong. Then they refilmed 
the scene and tried it out on another preview audience. This 
time it got laughs. It got them because Buster started to run 
away, stopped, dashed back, grabbed his camera and then 
really fled. That, it seemed, was what people wanted him to do. 

“You have to do what people expect,” says Buster. “Once 
I got so tired of slipping on banana peels I thought it would 
be funny not to. In one picture a fellow walked ahead of me, 
flipping peels on to the walk, and I came along, dodging 
every one. The audience wouldn’t stand for it. They didn’t 
want to be surprised; they wanted to be satisfied.” 


Victoria vs. Elizabeth 


> A COLUMNIST oF THE “London Daily Telegraph” makes the 
following comment in connection with the recent action of 
the British Parliament in making Princess Elizabeth a member 
of the Council of State: 


I wonder how many people know that but for an unfore- 
seen hitch we might have been expecting her to ascend the 
throne one day as Queen Elizabeth III. 

If Sir Walter Scott had had his way, there would have 
been no Queen Victoria. He dined with the Duchess of Kent, 
as the future Queen was then known officially. “I hope that 
they will change her name,” said Sir Walter. 

Three years later King William IV asked Parliament to 
make suitable provisions for the Princess who would undoubt- 
edly succeed to the throne. This gave Sir Matthew White and 
Sir Robert Inglis an opportunity for expressing the hope 
that the Princess would come to the throne as Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

Their proposal was fairly popular, but there was one 
obstacle which could not be overcome. The twelve-year-old 
Princess had decided views of her own. Her attitude to the 
great Tudor Sovereign was one of violent antipathy. 


Don’t Write—Talk! 


> In THE “PAN AmericAN,” Harold Hastings calls our atien- 
tion to a form of correspondence pioneered by Argentina: 


On the fourteenth of April, 1939, “Fonopostal” service was 
inaugurated in Buenos Aires. A booth was provided in the 
General Post Office where people could dictate their letters 
into a receiver to have them recorded on a disc suitable for 
going through the post in a special envelope. An attendant 
was at hand to explain how to operate the machine, and he 
would address the packet if requested. He remained outside 
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the soundproof box while the message was recorded. . . . 

For the first time, the blind and the illiterate were able 
to breathe their secrets to a trustworthy scribe who would 
not betray their confidences, reaping the ancient joy, hitherto 
denied them, of sending love letters. Toddling infants were 
able to send happy chuckles to cheer daddy on the pampas. 
Fiancés and newlyweds could exchange their sweet nothings 
in tender tones without the fear of a serving-maid’s prying 
eyes. It was assumed that phonographs were so wide-spread 
that the recipients would not lack the means of playing over 
again and again the records they received. Every shack 
throughout the land had one but, in the remote case of a 
lack of the machine, the receiver could go to the nearest post 
office and have his disc spun for him. 


About Mr. Dewey 


> PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE DEWEY dislikes posing for photo- 
graphs and prefers action shots taken by alert lensmen. The 
following from “Editor & Publisher” illustrates his attitude: 


It was during the inaugural ceremony at the executive 
mansion on New Year’s Eve, 1942. Cameras had clicked off all 
the usual stuff of the swearing-in ritual, then came a sug- 
gestion from one of the lensmen: “How about shaking hands 
with Mrs. Dewey for another shot, Governor?” 

Mr. Dewey assumed a very determined attitude and replied, 
in corrective tone, “A man doesn’t do that to his wife.” 

Crestfallen, the cameramen withdrew, sullenly relaxed 
their focus and began to pack up. In a sudden gesture, the 
Governor threw his arms around Mrs. Dewey and kissed her. 

Chuckling over his adroitness in outwitting a battery of 
cameramen, Mr. Dewey remarked slyly: ‘““There’s the picture 
you wanted, but you missed it.” 


In the Lime-Light 


> A writer in the “Times Pictorial” gives an explanation 
of a well-worn but rarely understood phrase: 


In these theater-minded times, the word “lime-light” is very 
frequently used, both in the actual and the metaphorical 
sense, and yet very few people appear to understand its 
derivation. Most people when asked what it means talk airily 
about high-power electric lamps, or arc-lights, but are quite 
unable to explain away the “lime” part of it. 

In a book on the history of the theater we recently came 
across the explanation. In the old days, before electricity was 
used for lighting, the light was produced by playing oxygen 
and hydrogen upon quick-lime. How this mixture produced 
a bright light, we cannot pretend to guess, but when the 
cumbersome arrangement was abandoned in favor of the 
handy electricity, the name “lime-light” stuck. 


No Word for It 


Pm AN UNUSUAL way of expressing respect and loyalty is de- 
scribed in the following item, taken from “The Cowl,” a 
Capuchin review: 


Bishop Walter Fitzgerald, S. J., Vicar Apostolic of Alaska, 
stopped at a remote colony of Catholic Eskimos. He said 
Mass and preached with the aid of an interpreter. After Mass 
the Bishop instructed the interpreter to tell the people to 
show their loyalty to the Church by kissing the episcopal ring. 
Each member of the congregation came forward and rubbed 
his nose on the Bishop’s ring. The interpreter later explained 
to the prelate that under the circumstances the Eskimos had 
done the best they could. The interpreter knew no word to 
express the desired act of reverence, since Eskimos do not kiss. 











Giovanni «American 


IOVANNI lay on his stomach in the 
mouth of the cave and peered over 
the ledge. 

He was watching the soldiers below 
him. He could see them clearly, the 
group of gunners with their tall officer. 
He had watched them since yesterday 
afternoon, while they enlarged the nat- 
ural entrenchment and then dragged 
branches from the olive grove over it so 
that they would not be seen from the 
air. He had watched them ever since, 
as they sat motionless, their collars 
turned high about their ears to guard 
against the wind that swept down from 
the precipitous slopes above them. 

From that spot, Giovanni knew, they 
commanded a clear view of the quays 
and nearly all the streets of the town. 
When the Americans landed, as surely 
they would soon, they would be killed 
one by one, and never know how or 
why. 

Giovanni frowned. Things were cer- 
tainly not going as ‘he had hoped. 

He jumped a little, suddenly. Antonio, 
sidling up to him noiselessly, had nudged 
him in his bruised ribs. 

“Giovanni,” he whispered. “I am 
worried. The soldiers do not leave the 
town. This time there will be a battle. 
What will we do?” 

Giovanni looked down at the careful, 
watchful group below them. A battle 
indeed, he thought. 

He glanced over his shoulder. Behind 
him the rest of the children were sitting, 
silent and impassive, their knees drawn 
high under their sharp little chins. They 
sat that way, Giovanni knew, for a 
reason. 

He himself had always maintained 
that lying on one’s stomach was most 
- efficacious in stilling the pains of hunger, 
but today he had begun to doubt it. 
The rocks, moreover, were not being 
too kind to the bruise on his side. 

He rolled over slowly and sat upright, 
wrapping his arms tightly around his 
thin legs. Perhaps it was better this way. 

The children were not particularly 
frightened. If any remembered the in- 
comprehensible terror of his first expe- 
rience of war, when he had been hurled 
without warning from a warm, comfort- 
able life into a world of fire and screams 
and roaring sound and blood, he did 
not reveal it now. 

Like all the rest, Giovanni's first lesson 
in war had been a difficult one, but he 
had learned it well. 

When the shells which were lobbed 
in over the little fishing village had 
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smashed his mother’s house, Giovanni 
had tried and tried to drag her inert 
body out of the rubble. Because he was 
only nine years old, he could not. Be- 
cause he was only nine years old, he 
wanted her to tell him what all this 
horrible noise was about. And because 
she could not, and he knew somehow 
that she never would, he sat down in 
the middle of the road and wept: 

Those two soldiers on their way back 
to their new positions would never have 
stopped for a sobbing child. But the 
timbers from the old house had fallen 
into the roadway and blocked the path 
of their heavily armored car, and as 
they alighted to clear a path, the sun 
had come through the morning mist and 
shone on Giovanni's tangled curls. The 
big, fair soldier had been, poignantly 
reminded of his own little boy, whom 
he had not seen in two long, bitter 
years. 

He had picked Giovanni up, cradled 
him in his arms, and wiped the tears 
from his face and the blood from his 
hands. Finally, after they had ridden far 
over the curving hill roads, they stopped 
in another town near the sea. They 
gave him good hot soup. They petted 
him and sang little songs for him, and 
when it grew dark they gave him a 
blanket in the corner for a bed. 

Giovanni did not quite understand 
war. 

His mother, sitting by the fire eve- 
nings, had tried to explain it to him. 
He had asked many questions after the 
letter had come telling them that his 
father had been killed in action. Gio- 
vanni could not understand why that 
was. Why should his father, who had 
gone so unwillingly to fight for that man, 
have had to die because of him? 

It was very puzzling, and his mother 
had tried, patiently, to explain it, al- 
though she did not understand it very 
well herself. She knew only that war 
brought unhappiness—if not worse—to 
everyone. It had cancelled her husband’s 
plans to return with his family to a 
country he had learned to love, and had 


kept him here to fight for a cause he 


despised. It had forever lost her hus- 
band to her, and a father to the son 
he adored. 


The soup the soldiers gave Giovanni 
had been very good, but he had not 
slept that night, for he had been think- 
ing of his mother. 

The next morning before any of them 
were awake, he had crept out into the 
street; and there, wandering, he had 
found Antonio and Michaela, who had 
lived in the next street to him at home. 
Hand in hand, they had walked all the 
long day and night away from that 
scene of horror. 

Because everyone in the town had bar- 
ricaded the door against the soldiers 
and the refugees alike, they could find 
no food, so they went back again finally 
to the big blond soldier. He gave them 
soup. 

The soldiers never liked the other 
children who joined the group from 
time to time as they moved from one 
town to another. They were too dark, 
standing staring with their wide, hungry 
eyes. They were too small and thin and 
pointed. 

But Giovanni, still sturdy, and fair 
as his mother had been, pleased them. 
He soon learned to make the most of 
it, capering and posturing before them 
until he made them laugh. 

They were for the most part big, 
clumsy men, weary of war, and home- 
sick. There was often a look of loneli- 
ness in their blue eyes. 

“Me American!” Giovanni 
shout. “Me cowboy!” 

And swinging his lariat skilfully in 
the way his father had taught him, he 
would sing his cowboy songs; and the 
soldiers, clustered around him, would 
laugh until the tears ran down their 
red faces. 

“Das Hanschen!” they would say. 
“Amerikaner!” And they would rumple 
his curls and give him candy and money, 
and in their high good humor fill the 
bowls held out by the other children, 
silently waiting on the outskirts of the 
ring. 

The smell of the soup would hang 
delicious on the sunlit air. 

The children had followed the sol- 
diers from town to town. 

It was always the same story. There 
was always a day when the drone of 
patrol planes overhead changed into the 
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The Yanks were coming—and to one member of the 


small band of ragged and hungry war orphans that was 


of great importance. For Giovanni was an American 
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With a bound, Giovanni seized the grenade and hurled it over the heads of the soldiers 


roaring of bombers, when bombardment 
tore the air asunder, and people died 
in the streets and in the crushed houses. 

Then, at night, most of the soldiers 
would leave the town. Some of them 
would remain behind, and these the 
children, following the others along the 
dark dusty road, would never see again. 
By this time, Giovanni knew that those 
they ran away from were the Americans. 
He wanted passionately to join them, 
but the other children were afraid. Thus 
far in their hungry hegira they had no 
experience of the long, starved days of 
pitched battle—but they had heard much, 
and it frightened them as nothing else 
could. 

“The Americans feed and take care 
of all the people they capture,” Gio- 
vanni would say. 

“Yes, but Giovanni, if we wait, it will 
be such a long time, and we will starve,” 
the children would reply. “The Ger- 
mans leave a few soldiers in the houses, 


and when the Americans come, there is 
much shooting, and for days and days 
they shoot like this, a little here and 
a little there. There are bombs, and 
mines too, and sometimes they explode. 
All the people must hide. And there is 
no food at all until, at last, the Ameri- 
cans catch all the Germans, and by 
that time—by that time, Giovanni, you 
are dead!” 

Yet, when they had come to this town, 
Giovanni had hoped that finally they 
would stay. It was not only that the 
town was larger, and the harbor crowded 
with ships, whose sailors were free with 
their money when they came ashore. 
But the cave they had discovered up 
here, just below the sharp, knifelike 
ridge of the peak, sheltered them well. 
It stretched far back into the echoing 
heart of the hill, and even had a place 
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for a fire, with a natural chimney open- 
ing out into the other side of the hill, 
where it could not be seen from the 
town. Giovanni had hoped that for the 
winter, at least they could stay here, 
where they would not suffer from the 
cold, and the winter storms. 

Giovanni jumped, startled momen- 
tarily out of his thoughts. 

A plane plunged shrieking out of the 
sky and crashed directly into the center 
of a cluster of heavily laden ships that 
had somehow escaped yesterday's terrific 
bombardment. The resultant explosion 
rocked earth and sky. It was worse than 
anything that Giovanni had ever heard. 

Giovanni peered down at the soldiers 
below. The officer was standing. He had 
parted the screen of olive branches that 
hid the gun emplacement from obser- 
vation from sea or sky. Probably the 
explosion had startled him too. 

A mountain of black smoke, 
virulent flames eating at its heart, bil- 
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lowed skyward from the wrecked ships. 

“Gosh,” said Giovanni to himself. 
Gosh!” 

it was another of the American words 
which his father had taught him, but 
today it did not remind him of his 
father, but rather of that arrogant off- 
cer so far below him. 

Giovanni's streaked and dirty forehead 
creased, and his wide blue eyes clouded. 
[That was another thing, he reflected. 
Where had the kind soldier gone? For 
most of their friends among the soldiers 
had disappeared in the last two weeks 
or so. Their places had been taken by 
lean, hard young men with cold eyes, 
who had been only annoyed by the beg- 
ging children. They had made short 
work of banishing them from the 
kitchen environs, and the children had 
been reduced to begging in the streets. 

But even Giovanni had been discour- 
agingly unsuccessful. Everyone had been 
too preoccupied. 

When he had seen the tall officer 
striding toward him, Giovanni had 
his most winning smile, and 
turned to keep pace with him, though 
with difficulty. His little legs, wrapped 
in dirty rags for protection against the 
cold, twinkled an eloquent contrast to the 
officer’s magnificent, shiny-black boots. 

Giovanni smiled directly up into the 
man’s expressionless face. “Una _ lira, 
signore, una lira,’ he chanted in his 
sweet voice. 

Che officer deliberately ignored 
him. 

His boots made a clopping 
sound on the uneven pavement, 
and Giovanni, enchanted by the 
rhythm, fell into. his father’s 
favorite song, keeping time to 
the other’s swinging pace . 

“Riding the range, boys, wide 
und far, 

Riding the range for the Dia- 
mond Star. 

Cowboy Johnnie, take the desert 

track; 
Cowboy 


forced 


Johnnie, come _ back, 
come back... .” 

The German halted abruptly 
to stare down over the gleaming 
buttons and the row of medals 
on his chest. 

Giovanni, mistaking the stare 
for one of approval, or at least 
awakening interest, began his 
gay little capering, swinging his 
lariat over the dirty cobbled street. ‘Me 
cowboy, me American!” he cried in his 
familiar sing-song. ... 

rhe officer’s hand swung against his 
mouth. 

Giovanni stared upward, almost 
blinded by the sudden tears of surprise 
and hurt. The hard hand swung again. 
When the child fell, bruising his hands 
and knees on the rough litter of the 


street, the toe of the black boot stung 
against his ribs. 

“American!” The man spat it out be- 
tween closed teeth. “Corporal!” he or- 
dered a passing soldier. “Take this boy! 
We shall see—” 

A plane droned overhead. 

The officer looked up. His face 
changed swiftly. The cruelty and hate 
was replaced by keen military concen- 
tration. “Never mind,” he said sharply. 
“No time for this brat now!” 

When Giovanni was able to stand up 
again, he had dried his tears as best he 
could, and had crept away into a cor- 
ner. He sat there a long while, until 
the pain in his side had subsided some- 
what, and his sobs had ceased. There 
he had made up his mind. 

He would no longer follow the Ger- 
mans, catering to their uncertain smiles, 
waiting for them to throw him food. He 
would wait for the Americans to come. 
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The hard hand swung again. When the child fell, 
the toe of the black boot stung against his ribs 


It would not be long now, he reasoned. 

That had not been a German plane. . . . 
The others could stay or go, as they 

wished, but he, Giovanni, would stay. 
The bombardment had been severe. 


Shells whistled through the grove and . 


buried themselves in the hill. One, fly- 
ing wildly upward, rained its scattering 
shrapnel into the cave itself, and a 
piece grazed Michaela’s thin cheek. Gio- 
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vanni wiped the blood away with his 
dirty sleeve. She did not even cry. 

They had been patient, the children. 
But now they were growing very hun- 
gry indeed. 

Far out in the bay the great ships 
were standing silent; the planes had 
gone away. Down in the town the 
flames were dying; the cloud of dust 
from the ruined buildings had settled. 
The westering sun slanted its light 
across the ruined town in which no one 
moved. 

“Giovanni,” said Antonio, 
second time. “I am worried.” 

Giovanni looked at him disapprov- 
ingly. Why did Antonio, who was all of 
nine years of age, have to be so much 
more stupid than one would have rea- 
son to expect? It would not do to worry 
the others. ‘Everything is all right, An- 
tonio,” he said, loudly so the others 
could hear. “It is just as always. But 
perhaps a little slower, one would say.” 

“The soldiers have not left the town,” 
Antonio persisted. 

“Perhaps they went and we did not 
see them,” said Giovanni, although he 
knew it could not be true. From here 
they could see all the roads leading to 
the north, which was the direction the 
soldiers would go. 

“No, the soldiers have not left 
the town, Giovanni,” said the 
other children. “They stay near 
the guns. They hide in -the 
houses. There will be a big bat- 
tle, Giovanni.” They stirred un- 
easily, and shivered in their 
ragged clothing. ‘““We have noth- 
ing to eat, Giovanni.” 

“What will we do?” said An- 
tonio. “We have nothing to eat, 
and it is cold.” 

“We will make a fire,” said 
Giovanni. “And there is bread.” 

“Half a loaf,” said Antonio, 
scornfully, “for twelve of us. And 
I cannot go down to the grove 
for firewood because the Ger- 
mans will see me and follow me 
back to the cave. Or they will 
see me from the ships, and think 
I am a German and shoot me.” 

“Yes, they will think he is a 
German,” the other children said. 

“You can take Raffaele and go 
out through the chimney way to 
the other side of the hill,” Gio- 
vanni suggested. “Then no one 
at all will see you—either from the ships 
or the shore. It would be entirely safe.” 

Antonio was being stubborn. Some- 
times he got that way, Giovanni knew, 
when he was especially hungry. “I want 
to watch the battle,” Antonio said. 

Giovanni sighed. He did not feel like 
arguing. Besides he did not quite know 
what was best to do himself. 

He rose to his feet wearily. “Come, 
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Raffaele,” he said. “And you, Antonio, 
at least help us through the chimney.” 

Raffaele hung back. “Will there be 
soldiers out there, Giovanni?” he asked. 

“No, Raffaele,” Giovanni assured him. 
“This is a mountain that no one climbs, 
because they cannot get over the sharp 
peak at the top. And we are the only 
ones who know about the cave.” 

Raffaele was easily reassured, and 
scrambled after Giovanni willingly. 

This side of the mountain was steeper 
than the other side. Rocky, and almost 
bare of vegetation save for the sparse 
growth of bushes clinging to the tiny 
ledge here at the cave’s mouth, it fell 
away steeply and far. The slope was cov- 
ered with shale and would give but pre- 
carious footing, Giovanni knew. 

Yet back there the children would be 
very cold tonight, if he did not get at 
least a small amount of firewood. 

Giovanni gazed down. He could not 
judge the distance well in this light, but 
below some bushes loomed out of the 
shadow, and further down toward the 
valley there were thick woods. 

“Stay here, Raffaele,” he ordered. 
“The hill is very steep. I will have to tie 
my lariat to a bush so I can climb down. 
When I am ready to come back, you will 
have to pull on the rope to help me. If 
you cannot do it alone, call Antonio. He 
will help you.” 

Giovanni let himself down over the 
ledge. He tried to go down slowly, but 
the shale gave at every point beneath his 
feet. Sharp, jagged edges of rock tore at 
his unprotected knees, but he clutched 
the rope tightly, and it held as he jerked 
his way downward, dislodging showers 
of stones in his progress. 

With a suddenness that took him com- 
pletely by surprise, the comforting taut- 


‘ness of the lariat in his hands gave way 


to a frightening slackness. He clutched 
at the yielding surface unavailingly and 
slid painfully down until he lodged 
against something that appeared to be a 
bush, but felt softer, and emitted a vio- 
lent “Ouch!” as he landed feet first with 
all the force of his rapid descent. 

“Giovanni!” Raffaele’s voice drifted 
down, thin and piercing and frightened. 
“Giovanni, the bush went down. The 
rope is gone. Are you hurt, Giovanni?” 

Giovanni scrambled to his feet, dazed. 
His hands and feet were throbbing with 
pain. He was confused and dizzy, and 
more than a little scared. 

He cupped his hands around his 
mouth, and called, “No, Raffaele. I am 
not hurt. Stay there until I come back!” 

“Well, I'll be darned,” said the bush. 
“It’s a kid!” 

“Shut up over there, Collins,” said an- 
other voice, husky, warning. “What’s all 
the racket anyway? Want the Heinies 
down on us before you know it?” 

“Yeah, Collins. Shut up, will ya!” 


Giovanni stared. Suppressed voices, 
urgent whispers, were coming from all 
directions—out of the bushes! 

The particular bush which had broken 
his fall reared up now, and, staring, Gio- 
vanni saw it to be strapped to the back 
of a soldier, beneath whose paint-daubed 
helmet a brown face was split in a grin. 
The white teeth flashed in the dusk. 

He held out a hand to Giovanni. 
““C’mere, kid,” he said. 

Giovanni did not know the words. His 
mind was working rapidly. This was not 
an Italian soldier. Nor was it a German 
soldier, he knew. Therefore it must be 
an American. And that he was not the 
only American here was obvious. What 
they were all doing here, lying on the 
side of the mountain trying to look like 
bushes, Giovanni did not know. Nor did 
he care at the moment. What was para- 
mount in his small mind was that by 
some freak of fate, which he was not go- 
ing to question, he had achieved his 
longed-for objective. 

He grinned back at the soldier. “Me 
American,” he said very clearly. “Me 
cowboy!” 

The soldier laughed aloud suddenly. It 
was a pleasant sound. 

Giovanni laughed too, and wondered 
why all the voices around them sounded 
so cross. “Pipe down, Collins! What's the 
tea-party, anyway?” 

Another bush had crept along the 
slope, and it too sat back now to reveal 
another steel-helmeted soldier. This one 
was not smiling. In fact he looked very 
angry. 

“Where'd the kid come from?” he said. 

“Believe it or not, Sergeant,” Collins 
said. “He came down, not up. Yeah, 
down from that peak you said no one 
could climb but us mountain goats. Is 
your face red!” 

“D’you mean it?” demanded the Ser- 
geant incredulously. “No kiddin’ now, 
Collins. None of your gags this time. 
This is serious. The Heinies are just the 
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other side of this mountain and this time 
they're sitting there. They're not run- 
ning away. They mean business.” 

“Okay, Sergeant. I believe you,” said 
Collins. “I know all that. But this is the 
real McCoy. This kid came down the 
mountain, I tell you. He was comin’ 
down on a rope, and the rope broke. I 
been watchin’ him. He come out of up 
there where those little bushes is. I don’t 
know how he got there or how long he’s 
been there, but I politely suggest, Ser- 
geant, that we look into this.” 

“All right, all right, Collins, don’t try 
to be funny,” said the Sergeant wearily. 
“You think there’s a cave up there. Is 
that it?” 

“I most certainly do, Sergeant. And 
by the way, get this for a laugh. The kid 
says he’s American!” 

“Me American,” said Giovanni, still 
smiling. ““Me cowboy!” Then he added, 
as an afterthought. “Me hungry.” 

“Gee, I bet he is,” said Collins. “Hey, 
Sergeant! How about us giving him some 
food? Break out some K-ration for him, 
will you? Or—here. I got some chocolate 
in my pocket. Here, kid.” 

It was a long time since Giovanni had 
seen chocolate. He wolfed most of the 
broken pieces, and then carefully put the 
rest in his pocket, pointing upward in 
explanation as he did so. “Raffaele,” he 
said. “Antonio, Michaela, Luigi, Gui- 
seppe, Maddalena. .. .” 

“Hey!” said Collins. “Hold on a sec. 
Hey, Sarge. D’you think he means there’s 
more kids up there?” 

The sergeant sighed. “Must be,” he 
said. ““Wish we could understand what 
he’s talking about. Wish we had Matty 
here; he’d know. .. .” 

“Me American,” said Giovanni again, 
very slowly. They did not seem to under- 
stand. He tried to recall some more of 
his small store of words. “Gosh,” he said. 
“New York. Forty-second street. Okla- 
homa. Cows. You American. My father, 
American. Me American.” 











> At a party in Paris, the American bullfighter, Sidney Franklin, was 
cornered by a dowager who took him severely to task for the alleged 
cruelty of his art. She would have none of his careful explanations, 
but pattered on endlessly about the “poor, helpless bulls.” After ten 
minutes of this, Franklin came to the limit of his patience. 

“Madam,” he said, “I can’t agree with you. I have killed many 
bulls, but I have always spared them the ultimate cruelty. Not one 


did I ever bore to death!” 
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Collins’ grin broadened delightedly. 
“Hey, Sarge,” he said. “Listen to that, 
will ya? The kid’s an American.” 

“Yeah, like Tarzan,” the sergeant said. 
“Stow it, Collins. Now listen, kid. 
Where'd you come from? Tell me that. 
Who's up there? Kids? Italiano? German 
—Allemand— Hey, guys, what's the 
Italian for German?” 

Giovanni pointed upward again. “My 
house,” he said, distinctly. “Raffaele, 
Antonio, Michaela, Luigi—” 

“Yes, yes. I know that, kid. Guiseppe, 
Luigi . . . Soldiers?” 

“Boy,” said Giovanni, firmly. “Like 
me. Hungry.” 

“Germans?” 

“Germans?” repeated Giovanni. He 
was puzzled for a moment. Then his 
face brightened. These were the Ameri- 
cans; they must be looking for the Ger- 
mans. They were going to fight them. 
Giovanni thought of the officer who had 
kicked him. 

“I show Germans,” 
“Come.” 

“Hey, Sergeant,” said Collins. “What 
do you say? Are you going?” 

The sergeant shrugged. “What can we 
lose?” he said. “But remember, no more 
noise than you can help. Come ahead, 
you guys. We're going’ up.” 

Giovanni was aware that they were 
swarming up the hill after him and Col- 
lins and the sergeant, but he did not 
look back. Even with Collins’ helping 
hand it was difficult for him to climb, 
but his jubilation over having at last 
found the Americans over-rode the dis- 
comfort of his bleeding hands and knees. 

Raffaele was cowering at the entrance 
to the cave, when he finally reached the 
ledge, and behind him the other chil- 
dren were crouched, silent in their fear. 

“Who comes, Giovanni?” Antonio ven- 
tured in a whisper. 

“The Americans, Antonio. With food 
also. And I bring you—Antonio, candy!” 

The children blocked the entrance to 
the cave on their hands and knees in the 
low passageway. 

“Here, what's holding things up, Col- 
lins?”’ the sergeant whispered. “Get them 
in, will you? And go easy. The Germans 
probably discovered this cave long before 
we did. . . . It’s going to be too easy if 
all we have to do is slide down the hill 
to that machine-gun nest.” 

“Aw, Sarge, take it easy, will ya? 
There’s no one here but the kids, if ya 
ask me. But I'll find out. . . . And in 
the meantime, break out K-rations, Ser- 
geant. These kids are pretty hungry. Ya 
oughta see the way they're lookin’ at the 
chocolate! They—they don’t look almost 
human, Sarge!” 

Giovanni felt important. 

He beckoned to Collins. “Germans,” 
he said. “I know.” 

Giovanni held his hand to his lips, 
































said Giovanni. 





and tiptoed to the entrance of the cave. 

In the pale light Collins could look 
down upon the soldiers. The officer was 
standing. He was holding glasses to his 
eyes, focusing them out to sea, where 
the ships were still anchored motionless 
on the smooth, calm sea. 

The pale sky was empty of planes; the 
town seemed empty and dead. 

Light glinted briefly from the glasses 
as the officer put them back in their case. 
He sat down again, and the soldiers 
stirred, settling themselves more com- 
fortably for the night. 





> Experience is the name which 
everyone gives to his mistakes. 
—OSCAR WILDE 





“All ready for a nice, peaceful sleep, 
huh?” Collins muttered to himself. 
“Well, we'll see about that!” 

He slid backward from the ledge and 
stood up. He seemed huge, towering 
above the children, who stared up at 
him solemnly. 

“Hey, kid,” Collins said. “You, cow- 
boy!” 

Giovanni nodded. 

“Listen, cowboy,” said Collins. “Get 
the kids back by the wall. Put ‘em to 
sleep, or something. We got work to do, 
and we can’t be bothered until it’s over, 
see?” 

Giovanni nodded again. He didn’t 
know everything this magnificent, smil- 
ing soldier was saying, but he could de- 
duce from the graphic gestures what was 
wanted. 

Collins climbed back out of sight, 
chuckling happily to himself. 

The children were too occupied with 
their feasting to pay much attention to 
the setting up of the gun in the mouth 
of the cave. 

But Giovanni watched. 

The soldiers moved silently and efh- 
ciently, each intent on his own affairs. 
The sergeant lay on his stomach, even 
as Giovanni had done, and watched the 
group below as they grew dimmer in the 
dusk. 

Collins crept up to him. “What do you 
say, Sergeant?” he whispered. “Do we 
wait till morning?” 

“Hell, no!” said the sergeant. “Ready 
now. Light's still good enough. And the 
attack’s scheduled for dawn. They have 
no idea we're up here. This set-up is 
perfect, so what are we waiting for? 
meany.... 

Michaela cried when the gun began 
its terrifying chatter. Its sound echoed 
and re-echoed almost unendurably under 
the low roof of the cave. 

Giovanni crept back to soothe her, and 
the children sat there, huddled together, 
even the wonderful food forgotten mo- 
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mentarily, while the soldiers attended to 
their grim business. 

The gun’s barking was answered im- 
mediately by a medley of sounds from 
below. Then, one by one, they all ceased. 
The gun barked on a few moments long- 
er and then stopped. 

In silence, Giovanni began to crawl 
again toward the mouth of the cave. 

Suddenly, a small round object de. 
scribed a beautiful curving arc against 
the twilit sky into the rocky opening. It 
fell directly in back of the sergeant. It 
lay, briefly, in line with the thick sole 
of his big shoe while Giovanni's eyes 
focused incredulously on it. 

Then, with a bound, he leaped to his 
feet, seizing it as he did so, and hurled 
it over the heads of the soldiers where 
they lay prone. It curved down out of 
sight. 

Instantly there was a terrific detona- 
tion somewhere below. 

After a moment, the sergeant raised 


_himself on his elbow and looked bewil- 


deredly up at Giovanni. 

“Hey!” he said, in a soft voice full of 
wonder. “Hey,” he said. “Kid!” 

He looked at Collins. “A grenade,” he 
said, still in that soft, wondering voice. 

“Yeah,” Collins said. “A nice mess it 
would have made, here in this little 
place.” 

“You're tellin’ me?” said the sergeant. 
He drew a deep breath. “C’mere, kid,” 
he said, and beckoned to Giovanni. 

Giovanni approached him shyly. 

“What's your name, kid?” the sergeant 
asked. “Nome?” 

“Giovanni,” he said. Then he smiled. 
He was beginning to like this big, stern 
man who talked so cross, but didn’t 
mean it. “Cowboy Johnnie,” he added. 

The sergeant grinned. “That's the 
stuff,” he said. “Listen, kid. You've sure 
done a day’s work. Showed us how to get 
rid of that machine-gun nest, for one 
thing. And tomorrow’s attack all sewed 
up and in the bag, as a result. And you 
kept us all in one piece into the bargain. 
That grenade wouldn't have done a 
thing to us—no, not a thing!” 

Giovanni’s grin widened immeasur- 
ably. He didn’t understand everything 
the sergeant was saying, but it sounded 
good. 

“I guess you ain't got no folks, kid,” 
the sergeant said. “Papa? Mama?” 

Giovanni shook his head. 

“Well, okay, kid. Neither have I. But 
from here on in, I’m for you, kid. Okay?” 

Giovanni laughed. This was a word he 
knew. 

“Okay!” he said. And because this 
seemed a good time to say it, he added. 
“Me American!” 

“American!” said the sergeant. He 
threw his big arm around the little boy's 
shoulder and drew him close. “Amer- 
ican!” he said. “Boy, I'll say you are!” 
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Intolerance and Children 


THE ‘WORD TOLERANCE means to permit the express- 
ing of opinions by others, even if they are not your own, 
the bearing of someone or something, the enduring of some- 
one or something. It meant that in ancient Latin and in early 
Anglo-Saxon, and right down the centuries, so it is something 
which people have been working at for a long time. There 
is another word, built upon it, which no doubt is just as old, 
and this too is something which people have been working 
at for a long time. That word is intolerance. 

In our own land, freedom to say what one thinks has 
brought about conditions for which other lands envy us, as 
well they may. But it has brought some bad conditions, too, 
and it seems to me worst of all when these affect children. 
Like many others, I am of the firm opinion that all children 
get along on the basis of their dispositions and characters, 
and not on the country their parents or grandparents came 
from, or on the color of their skin, or their creed. When 
things go wrong among them, it is because they have heard 
things said at home or heard older children talk, and they 
react on one another accordingly. 

In my very Republican town several years ago, I heard the 
children at a Saturday matinee movie jeer and groan when 
a picture of President Roosevelt was put on the screen. Think 
what a lot of contumelious talk must have been heard at 
home to produce such an expression on the part of little 
children. In their anger at the man, the parents forgot that 
this was also the President of the country in which these 
children would grow up, that he had been elected by law 
by the majority of the citizens, and that at least they might 
teach them respect for an office and let them work up their 
political feelings later when they knew what it was all about. 

These children have been taught a certain amount of 
politeness. They dip in a polite littke bow when they are 
introduced to you, but after I heard those catcalls and hoots 
from eight- and ten-year olds, I really wondered what they 
would do if they were suddenly confronted with the Presi- 
dent himself and introduced to him. Which would win— 
the polite bow or the rude noises? I am not at all sure what 
the reaction would be, but it might abash the parents. 


The Ugliness of Sneers 


“SHANTY IRISH”—“little Wop’—“that kike.” These are 
fine phrases for our children to hear and to repeat! It is 
really amazing where one hears them too. I have not yet 
recovered from the shock of hearing a Catholic of my ac- 
quaintance, well educated, a faithful churchgoer, say to me 
one day, apropos of a statement made by Pope Pius XI 
which seemed to contain a kindly feeling toward the Ital- 
ians, “Well, what can you expect? He is just a Wop after all.” 

There are sneers every little while—so often from people 
from whom you don’t expect them—as to the number of Jews 
in the armed ‘forces. Most of them manage to get exemp- 
tions, you are told. Yet the papers which are daily filled with 
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stories about boys overseas who have been killed or are miss- 
ing or prisoners, list quite a goodly number of Jewish names, 
plenty in proportion to their population in the country. 

Some months ago Life ran a picture of a group of ensigns, 
all colored men, who had just received commissions in the 
Navy, the first of their race to be so commissioned. They 
looked like an intelligent lot of men and boys; many of 
them were college bred, yet in the past they would have been 
allowed to serve at best as stewards. Next day a woman con- 
fided to me that someone had confided to her that a high 
official in the Navy had confided to her that it was all a lot 
of nonsense to give them commissions, for colored men would 
never obey the orders of a colored officer. They insisted on 
a white man over them! ‘ 

And so it goes, on and on. Said a woman to me, “I wish 
we could throw all the Jews out of the country—that would 
be a fine way to get rid of them.” “Would you personally 
agree to throw one Jewish child out of the country yourself?” 
I asked her, and she looked at me a moment, and then smiled 
in embarrassment. Of course she would not: she would pro- 
tect a child and not hurt it. But she is representative of a 
lot of people who talk that way and yet would do no actual 
harm to anyone. But we have children who take us literally 
when we speak. They do not have the maturity to take our 
remarks at face’ value only. 


The Way of Christ 


“LITTLE CHILDREN, love one another,” said Our Lord. 
And there lies the trouble, of course. We do not love these 
Jews and Italians and Negroes. To love them does not imply 
that we have to mingle with them all the time or live with 
them. It merely means that we must realize they are people 
like ourselves, no better, no worse, except as they lower or 
raise themselves by their own thoughts or actions. And we 
are lowering ourselves very much when we feel inimical to 
them because they differ in race or creed or color. It is bad 
enough to have such feelings in ourselves. But it is down- 
right sinful to put into the hearts of our children such rancor 
and blind hate. This is well expressed in a poem of Long- 
fellow—“The Birds of Killingworth”—by a school teacher 
who tries to make his townsmen more tolerant: 


“How can I teach your children gentleness 

Or mercy for the weak or reverence 

For life, that in its weakness or excess 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence— 

When by your laws, your actions, and your speech 
You contradict the very things I teach?” 


Most of us speak thoughtlessly in the hearing of our chil- 
dren. A terrific responsibility is on us to guard our tongues, 
and better still, our hearts. “Set a watch, O Lord, before 
my mouth,” says the prayer at the incensing of the altar at 
High Mass, “and a door round my lips, that my heart incline 
not to evil words.” 
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ilexander Knox plays the title role in “Wilson.” He is shown above (right) with Geraldine Fitzgerald, who plays Mrs. 
Wilson, and (left) with Clifford Brooke, Antonio Filauri, and Marcel Dalio as Lloyd George, Orlando, and Clemenceau 
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Drama of Epie Proportions 


itroversy has raged around the actions of Woodrow 

sf n from the time he entered the hectic field of national 

rid politics right down to the present hour. It will 

c ly be many decades before a definite evaluation of his 

utions can be made. Meanwhile, a drama of truly 

portions has been developed around his career from 

he left Princeton until his death. While it will only 

» revive discussion about its subject, there can be no 

about its merit as a motion picture. WILSON is 

vagant and awesome production, vast in scope, yet 
intimate study of the dour-visaged idealist. 

productions in Hollywood’s exorbitant history have 

| this in spectacular design. More than 12,000 players 

ir roles in 200 sets, some of them exact replicas of 

White House interiors, the Senate, Versailles, and an 

political convention hall. Admirers of the Wilson 

will find complete satisfaction in the manner in 

he visionary President has been depicted; those on the 

r side of the fence must content themselves with the 

beauty of the Technicolor scenes and the neatly co- 

dinated work of Alexander Knox in the title role, Geraldine 

I rald, Charles Coburn, Thomas Mitchell, William Eythe, 


Vincent Price, Mary Anderson, and the other principals. 

Aside from its political implications, Wilson is an absorb- 
ing, albeit controversial, drama that a majority of adults will 
enjoy. (20th Century-Fox) 


The Home Front 


SINCE YOU WENT AWAY, the Margaret Buell Wilder 
story of war’s impact on an average American home, is an 
unusually fine romantic drama. Produced on an impressive 
scale and enlisting the services of seven important stars and 
a host of featured players, it is a narrative of wide appeal 
and considerable contemporary interest. 

Revolving around the wartime activities of the Hilton 
family expressed in the mother’s letters to her fighting hus- 
band, the story reflects a portrait that has its counterparts 
dotted all over the world. Running slightly less than three 
hours, the film is overlong and would have benefited by more 
judicious editing and a faster tempo. Aside from its somewhat 
inordinate length, it manages to be a realistic, though frankly 
sentimental, tribute to the women who safeguard the family 
circle during perilous hours. 

Claudette Colbert is exceptionally fine as the mother, and 
Jennifer Jones makes her role of the older daughter stand out 
in distinguished company. Shirley Temple, now an attrac- 
tive subdeb, is especially good, contributing a performance 
that augurs well for her film future. Lionel Barrymore, 
Robert Walker, Monty Woolley, and Joseph Cotten could 
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not have been improved upon, and there are laudable lesser 
vignettes by Hattie McDaniel, Keenan Wynn, Neil Hamilton, 
Albert Basserman, Nazimova, Eric Sinclair, and Rhonda 
Fleming. 

Adults will find this lavish and meticulous screen dramatiza- 
tion an impressive addition to the list of semi-documentaries 
of wartime America and an engrossing bit of storytelling as 
well. (United Artists-Selznick) 


Salute to America 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE attempts to present on an 
unusually broad canvas a picture of America as the land of 
golden opportunity and industrial might. That it succeeds 
to the extent it does, is a tribute to the painstaking produc- 
tion work and directorial skill invested in ivs making. 

Covering a period of forty years, it follows the career of 
a Polish immigrant who, spurred on by intense ambition, 
rises to the top of the industrial world as an automobile 
manufacturer. He resists an effort to unionize his workers 
and is eventually forced to retire. When his plant is con- 
verted at the beginning of World War II, he returns to do 
his bit for the country that provided his opportunity. In- 
cluded in the camera range is a warmly appealing story of 
family life with a lovely Irish wife at the helm, and a cap- 
sule view of American history of the same period. 

Brian Donlevy does very well with a difficult role, and Ann 
Richards, an Australian actress, proves a most welcome 
addition to the screen. Walter Abel, Horace McNally, John 
Qualen, and. Mary McLeod are effective in parts of lesser 
importance. An American Romance is a true reflection of the 
industrial strength, the family ties, and the racial blends that 
have made this country powerful. In spite of minor discrep- 
ancies and an overambitious effort to project a multitude of 
personal and national events in one undertaking, this saga 
is definitely worthwhile for all audiences. (MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 


Cut from the conventional musical-movie pattern, STEP 
LIVELY has Frank Sinatra serving as an added attraction. 
Whether or not the languid crooner is an inducement to 
moviegoing is a matter of personal opinion, but in this in- 
stance his role is tailored and the result satisfactory, though 
hardly sensational. George Murphy, Adolphe Menjou, and 
Gloria DeHaven bolster this adult, semi-slapstick music di- 
vertissement. (RKO-Radio) 


Screen neweomer Ann Richards teaches Brian Donlevy to 
read and write in this scene from “An American Romance” 
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Far less impressive than its subject demands, GREAT 
MOMENT does not provide either exceptional entertainment 
or a fitting tribute to Dr. William Morton, the Boston dentist 
who discovered anesthesia. Carelessly developed by script- 
writer and director, it is played in the same off-key manner 
by Joel McCrea, Betty Field, William Demarest, and Harry 
Carey. Whoever decided to develop this material for comedy 
effect and portray Dr. Morton as a doltish individual is guilty 
of making the outstanding cinematic faux pas of the year. 
(Paramount) 


A series of specialty acts injected at intervals to brace a 
dangerously sagging scenario about sums up the considerably- 
less-than-stupendous SENSATIONS OF 1945. It sparkles in 
brief, isolated spots between stretches of tedium, familiar 
routine, and some objectionable passages. Eleanor Powell 
does well with an undemanding assignment, and Dennis 
O'Keefe, W. C. Fields, and C. Aubrey Smith do their best to 
help out. But a goodly portion of the material presented belies 
the overly optimistic title of this production. (United Artists) 


Ihe problem of war weddings receives perfunctory atten- 
tion in 1 LOVE A SOLDIER, which supports the affirmative 
side. The film lacks both cohesion and conviction and has the 
added disadvantage of trite dialogue and stilted dramatics 
by Sonny Tufts and Paulette Goddard. Only the interpolated 
comedy relief by Barry Fitzgerald makes the production mo- 
mentarily bearable. In general this production, with its 
implied acceptance of divorce, makes no appreciable con- 
tribution either to a thorny contemporary question or to 
audience entertainment. (Paramount) 


Pleasantly humorous and continually refreshing in its de- 
piction of juvenile misadventures, JANIE is one of the 
brighter recent releases. It is the story of an enthusiastic high 
school lass who turns the family parlor into a local USO 
without her parents’ knowledge and with resultant complica- 
tions. This picturization is on a par with the original play 
which ran for two years on Broadway, and, as in that version, 
the outstanding portrayal is offered by Clare Foley as the 
baby sister. Joyce Reynolds begins what promises to be a 
successful career in the title role, and Ann Harding. Edward 
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Arnold, Robert Benchley, Robert Hutton, and Barbara 
Brown are more than adequate as the olderfolk involved. 
(Warner Brothers) 


The writer who develops a new formula for screen musicals 
will find fortune and the undying gratitude of the nation’s 
moviegoers awaiting him. But until such a genius is dis- 
covered we will have to be content with formula films like 
GREENWICH VILLAGE, which is gay and gaudy without 
being among the elect. Don Ameche is starred, and Carmen 
Miranda, William Bendix, the DeMarcos, and Vivian Blaine 
assist him. Unfortunately, the script offers them little oppor- 
tunity to be more than pallid characters in a stereotyped 
charade set to rhythm. (20th Century-Fox) 


MR. WINKLE GOES TO WAR unveils a slightly original 
slant on the current conflict. It presents Edward G. Robinson 
as a middle-aged Milquetoast who becomes a hero in a South 
Pacific engagement, then returns home to open a fixit shop, 
rather than resume his former post as a bank clerk. Robinson 
makes the role plausible, and Robert Armstrong, Bob Haymes, 
and Ted Donaldson are on hand to lend aid in this passably 
interesting adult melodrama. (Columbia) 


HAIL THE CONQUERING HERO is rousing good fun 
in the very best Preston Sturges tradition, from opening shot 
to final fade-out. It marks the beginning of a cycle of war- 
hero-comes-home productions and the emergence of Eddie 
Bracken as a comic of star caliber. Discharged from the Ma- 
rines after a month because of hay fever, he pretends in 
letters home that he is still in the service. A group of Guadal- 
canal veterans learn the deception and forcibly escort him 
back to the home town, bemedaled and ostensibly a hero. 
The results are hilarious, with the pseudo-warrior eventually 
nominated for mayor by his enthusiastic neighbors. Skillfully 
and at a streamlined pace, the story is unfolded, blending 
comedy and dramatic scenes for the best possible effect. 
Bracken captures the spirit of the proceedings superbly, and 
Ella Raines, William Demarest, Raymond Walburn, and 
Franklin Pangborn submit sharply drawn interpretations. 
Adults will find this fun-fest richly rewarding. (Paramount) 


Twenty years ago Eugene O’Neill shocked theater audiences 
with his sociological theme, THE HAIRY APE. It was a 
Pulitzer Prize winner that year, but in its present screen 
adaptation rates little more than casual attention. Heavily 
laden with suspense and conflict, the melodramatic narration 
of a clash between a willful society girl and a brutish ship 
stoker fails to capture the imagination or the interest of the 
audience. Plot motivation is weak, and whatever social sig- 
nificance it may have had in the 1920's is not apparent today. 
William Bendix supplies the outstanding moments in the 
title role, but Susan Hayward is less than adequate as the 
girl. There is nothing objectionable in this adaptation for 
mature minds, but it cannot be said that it offers any con- 
siderable amount of satisfaction. (United Artists) 


Rather pathetic attempts at harmony by Dorothy Lamour, 
Betty Hutton, Diana Lynn, and Mimi Chandler add to the 
general inadequacies of AND THE ANGELS SING, a tepid 
comedy set in weli-grooved channels. Fred MacMurray, usu- 
ally dependable, is unable to salvage any personal glory 
from this tawdry tale that belongs in the category of partly 
objectionable films. (Paramount) 


Fun on Ice 


Best summer show bargain in New York is HATS OFF 
TO ICE, the fifth annual edition of the popular ice revues 
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. presented at Radio City’s Center Theater by Sonja Henie 


and Arthur Wirtz. Gliding and gyrating through the standard 
figure 8’s and a whole new set of spectacular choreography 
patterned by Catherine Littlefield, the members of the cast 
have ideal hot weather jobs. Only the most hypercritical, 
dyspeptic members of the audience will fail to enjoy its 
kaleidoscopic display and handsome production. 


High spot of the performance is the fast-stepping reckless 
ness of Freddie Trenkler, who always does the impossible 
with the agility of a jack rabbit. In addition to being an ex. 
pert skater, Trenkler is one of the ablest pantomimists in 
the entire field of entertainment. As chief funmaker, he pro- 
vides many happy minutes for the oldsters as well as the 
spellbound juveniles. 


Neither has eye-appeal been ignored in the presentation, 
for the costumes and backdrops surpass the most lavish ice. 
show standard. The ballet effects are exceptionally fine, with 
Carol Lynne and Rudy Richards offering brilliant interludes 
that stand out among the specialty numbers. The Uksilas, 
held over from the previous revues, also rate a salvo for their 
nimble-limbed appearances. 


Although there isn’t much opportunity for variety in these 
frozen frolics, the producers have managed to manipulate 
their rhythmic routines artfully. The result is superlative 
fun and a relaxing tonic for every member of the family circle, 


Carnage 


Enthusiastic amateur sleuths will find the dramatization of 
Agatha Christie’s mystery novel, And Then There Were None, 
a gory and exciting excursion into the realm of mass murder. 
Under the title, TEN LITTLE INDIANS, the adaptation 
of the popular detective yarn has been altered slightly, but 
those who enjoyed the original will find that the revisions 
affect the story very little. 


As a play, the melodrama’s chief fault is a tendency to- 
ward garrulity and a lack of dramatic action onstage. But 
despite these flaws it is superior mystery fare and will un- 
doubtedly please most admirers of crime fiction. An assorted 
group is invited for a week-end party to a lonely isle off the 
English coast by an unknown host. When they have gathered 
in the living room a phonograph voice imparts the news 
that all must pay with their lives for some previous misdeeds. 
One by one they are murdered in exactly the manner pre- 
dicted by their unseen host. There is a strong element of 
suspense and terror sustained effectively by intelligent direc- 
tion and the playing of such able actors as Michael Whalen, 
Claudia Morgan, Estelle Winwood, Haliwell Hobbes, J. Pat 
O'Malley, Neil Fitzgerald, Harry Worth, Patrick O’Connor, 
and Georgia Harvey. 

Minor alterations would make Ten Little Indians a major 
mystery yarn; as now constructed it is an intriguing study in 
crime for adult playgoers. 


Summer Playguide 


For the Family: Ramshackle Inn, Hats Off to Ice, Janie. 

Recommended for Adults: Life With Father, Oklahoma, 
Othello, Pick-Up Girl, Arsenic and Old Lace, Carmen Jones, 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel, Tomorrow the World, Abie’s 
Irish Rose, The Merry Widow, Ten Little Indians. 

Recommended—with Reservations: Three’s a Family, The 
Searching Wind, Angel Street, Over 21, Kiss and Tell, Helen 
Goes to Troy, Mexican Hayride, Chicken Every Sunday, One 
Touch of Venus. 

Completely Objectionable: Voice of the Turtle, Early to 
Bed, Tobacco Road, Wallflower, Follow the Girls, Ziegfeld 
Follies, Good Night Ladies (Chicago), Blackouts of 1944 
(Los Angeles). 
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The inspiring Matterhorn ever symbolizes Swiss independence 


HIS is Switzerland: 
A federalistic democracy steadfastly adhering to its 
tenets in the midst of totalitarian darkness— 

A people diverse by race, language, and creed, united by 
the common ideal of freedom which they uphold in the 
heart of a continent torn by nationalistic prejudices and 
ideological fanaticisms— 

A country about twice the size of the State of New Jersey, 
with no outlet to the sea and now completely isolated from 
the rest of the world by acts of war, maintaining its inde- 
pendence and individuality against the aggressive appetites of 
powerful neighbors who reluctantly have to grant its claims 
of neutrality— 

A home of brave, free men and women and a land of true 
peace and tolerance, graced by the choicest beauties of God's 
creation— 

Yes, this is Switzerland—a truly great and rightly proud 
republic, which celebrates its 653rd birthday this month. 

In our country, we know little of the Swiss. When they are 
mentioned, most of us think of watches and cheese, perhaps 
of edelweiss! Few are aware of the fact that the Studebakers 
and the Chevrolets are descendants of Swiss immigrants; that 
Herbert Hoover and Captain Eddie Rickenbacker (to men- 
tion just these two at random) have Swiss antecedents; that 
Johann Heinrich Krusi, Thomas Edison’s favorite co-worker, 
came from the canton of Appenzell; that Albert Gallatin, of 
Geneva, one of Lafayette’s closest aides, became Secretary of 
the Treasury in Washington and United States Minister to 
France; that Ferdinand Hassler, of Aarau, whose name is 
carried proudly by a Liberty Ship recently built with money 
subscribed by Swiss-Americans, established our national coast 
survey under Thomas Jefferson and also the basis of all our 
standards of weights and measures. 

The list of Swiss immigrants who distinguished themselves 
in America is endless. Churchmen and educators, soldiers and 
sailors, leaders in industry and agriculture, in medicine and 
the natural sciences, engineers and writers, all bearing Swiss 
names, have made vital contributions to our national life. 
They were not of the kind seeking public recognition. They 
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were ambassadors of good will in their 
own right. 

Some years ago, I was received by the 
President of Switzerland who then was 
Rudolf Minger, a sturdy peasant, broad- 
shouldered, determined, and clear think- 
ing, yet kindly and unpretentious. Like 
Cincinnatus,’ the Roman patrician, he 
had been summoned from his farm to 
serve the republic, and now he was 
sitting behind his desk in an office of the 
3erne administration building, simply 
furnished and devoid of the symbols of 
governmental glamour so dear to the 
heart of many a career politician. 

There was only one picture on the 
bare walls—of Abraham Lincoln. 

“He is close to us,” said President 
Minger. “Like one of our own in spirit 
and aspiration.” 

The parallel was convincing, for 
Switzerland is a living democracy which 
has translated into practice the ideals 
of her constitution. And our Founding 
Fathers have adopted its pattern. Switzer- 
land’s system of government, tested 
through six centuries, has become our 
own. As the Alemannic, the French, the 
Italians, and the Romans live peaceably 
together within the Swiss borders, with 
all four languages given official recogni- 
tion, so we have translated the melting- 
pot ideal on a continental scale. Just as 
we have forty-eight sovereign States, so 
Switzerland has her sovereign twenty-two 
cantons, and to this very day, some of 
them hold their Landsgemeinden, their 
outdoor parliaments, on the market 
squares to elect their magistrates by ac- 
clamation, reminding us of America’s 
town meetings of yore. 


There could hardly exist a closer affin- 
ity of two peoples in their fundamental 
beliefs. It has found its deepest expres- 
sion in the spiritual ideals embodied in 
the Swiss as well as in the American 
constitutions. They both rest on the 
recognition that faith in God is the 
mainspring of democracy. 


To maintain her own way of life is 
obviously a much more difficult task for 
Switzerland than for the United States. 
The land of William Tell cannot even 
dream of isolation, for it is surrounded 
by neighbors, constitutionally antagonis- 
tic in their aims, who have tried to 
impose their influence on one another, 
culturally as well as politically and 
economically. Neutrality, a total and strict 
neutrality, is the only satisfactory answer 
to ‘the problems which arise out of so 
unique an international position. 


We can appreciate the practical impli- 
cations of this policy when even now, in 
time of war, we see trusted Swiss merch- 
antmen under safe-conduct of the bel- 
ligerents sail into New York Harbor 
from Genoa and Lisbon; when we find 
department and retail stores in this 


country still offering dependable Swiss 
watches, clocks, typewriters, phono- 
graphs, and other manufactured articles; 
and when we think of the vital impor- 
tance foreign trade will again assume for 
Switzerland in times of peace. 

Back in the fatal summer of 1940 
when the Nazi juggernaut came rolling 
across France’s borders, grim days ap- 
peared to be in store for Switzerland. 
From the hills surrounding the city of 
Basel, on the very banks of the river 
Rhine, one could hear the distant roar 
of gun battles. Both the Maginot and the 
Siegfried lines were only a few miles 
distant, and it looked as if Switzerland 
might become a battleground, a helpless 
victim of neighbors engaged in a death 
struggle. 

The people talked of evacuation. 
Many moved inland to the mountains. 
Bank accounts were transferred to the 
safer regions. Troop movements were 
noticeable all over the country. Military 
roads were patrolled day and night. Pill- 
boxes could be seen along the borders. 
Under General Guisan’s sober leadership, 
fortifications were completed on high 
Alpine passes. Food, raw material, and 
armament reserves were stored away on 
almost inaccessible altitudes, hidden in 
colossal rocky caves. “Remain calm, 
strongly united—thus we'll maintain our 
liberty,” said the General. 

“We are prepared,” remarked one of 
the Swiss officers I knew. “All bridges are 
mined, and so are the great railroad 
tunnels, the Gotthard, the Simplon, the 
Loetschberg. Throwing a switch means 
that by one single stroke we can stop the 





God gives every bird its food—but 
He does not throw it into the nest. 
—jJ. G. HOLLAND 





life line of communications throughout 
Central Europe. Hitler will want to 
think twice before he takes that chance.” 

Hitler did not take the chance. Break- 
ing through the crumbling French lines 
of defense, with a fury unequalled in 
history, his armies overran Flanders and 
the Champagne, and pushed toward 
Paris. Had they encountered more seri- 
ous resistance, had they been forced to 
pierce the Maginot Line instead of going 
around it, Switzerland might well have 
been in imminent danger. 

Look at the map: sixteen-thousand 
square miles is just a small speck on the 
European continent, one completely en- 
closed between the large areas of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. Soon after 
Hitler struck, all avenues connecting 
Switzerland with the rest of the world 
were blocked, or at least made difficult 
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of access. It was almost a miracle that 


- she escaped the horrors of invasion. 


On the other hand, Hitler, even in his 
heyday, would not have found Switzer- 
land an easy nut to crack. The Swiss 
would have fought like lions had he 
attempted to tackle them. Their splen- 
didly trained army, depending on ample 
resources, could have put up a fierce 
battle in the mountain regions, causing 
serious losses to the invaders without any 
sizable gain for them. 

It is, of course, a matter of no small 
interest to all belligerents that Switzer- 
land still remains a trading post of 
diplomacy; that prisoner exchanges can 
be arranged through her good offices; 
that the International Red Cross 
founded by that great Swiss humani- 
tarian, Henri Dunant, can operate from 
Swiss soil and freely accomplish its vital 
and charitable mission; that in spite of 
a severe blackout of news all over the 
continent, dependable information can 
still be obtained from Swiss sources and 
conveyed unhindered through Swiss com- 
munication facilities. Few realize, for 
instance, that even now our press and 
news agencies maintain correspondents 
in Switzerland who telephone their re- 
ports directly to New York without inter- 
ference from Nazi censors. 


Even at this stage of the war, however, 
there is no assurance that the danger is 
past. The Allies certainly will respect 
Swiss neutrality without qualification, 
and the Nazi armies could hardly gain 
an advantage in this final hour by add- 
ing another to their many enemies. But 
once they collapse and break up, Switz- 
erland may well find herself in a posi- 
tion similar to Portugal’s at the time of 
the Spanish Civil War, when armed 
bands and refugees were trying to cross 
the border, seeking protection where 
food supplies were still ample. Nazi 
chieftains may attempt to escape into the 
Swiss haven, and the unrest and anarchy 
which is bound to follow in the wake of 
a German defeat will unavoidably have 
profound reverberations in all surround- 
ing territories. 


The most important weapon of the 
Swiss will be their moral strength. In this 
respect they have every reason to look 
into the future confidently, for these four 
million sturdy, indomitable people are 
united behind a solid, unbreakable home 
front that stems from the democratic 
traditions of their glorious history. 


The Catholics, who represent less 
than one half of the total population, 
may well be proud of their contributions 
which Have left an indelible mark on the 
country’s character. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites at the Vatican has initi- 
ated an investigation of the many mir- 
acles attributed to Blessed Nicholas von 
Fluch, patron of Switzerland, which may 
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A religious procession in one of the Catholic regions of Switzerland 


soon lead to the solemn canonization of 
this saintly fifteenth-century hermit and 
patriot. The Catholics of Switzerland are 
fervent in their prayers to “Brother 
Nicholas” for his continued intercession, 
and it was in keeping with their inten- 
tion when last spring the Catholic Bishop 
of Sion, the Most Rev. Victor Bieler, 
climbed the Dom, the loftiest peak en- 
tirely in Swiss territory, in the company 
of several Alpinists and erected a huge 
iron cross at an altitude of almost 15,000 
feet. This truly symbolical act properly 
reafirmed the Christian ideals of the 
Swiss people which in the present crisis 
prove once more to be the very founda- 
tion of their national life. 

The Urkantone; the cantons around 
Lake Lucerne which formed the original 
nucleus of the confederation, the Italian- 
speaking districts of the Tessin, the 
French-language regions around Lake 
Geneva, some parts of the Jura moun- 
tains along the Alsatian border, and the 
eastern cantons around St. Gall, are pre- 
eminently Catholic. 

Some of Switzerland’s most distin- 
guished statesmen are of our faith. Its 
late President, Giuseppe Motta, for in- 
stance, who coined the beautiful phrase 
that the Swiss “cannot rival other 
countries except in the arduous search 
after moral greatness; Enrico Celio, the 
present chief executive, and General 
Henri Guisan, the fourth Swiss General 
since the establishment of the national 
army, now its commander in chief. 

Catholic dailies like the Vaterland of 
Lucerne, the Volksblatt of Basel, the 
Nachrichten of Zurich, the Ostschweiz of 
St. Gall, and the Tribune of Geneva, 
also the Catholic press agency Kipa and 


magazines like the monthly Schweizeri- 
sche Rundschau, keep the home fires 
burning, as it were, in the very heart of 
a continent which finds so many of its 
religious and civil liberties blotted out. 

Einsiedeln remains one of the most 
popular pilgrimage centers of Our 
Blessed Mother in all Europe, and the 


‘boys choir of Einsiedeln monastery is 


one of the finest units of its kind. And, 
of course, there is the Augustinian Hos- 
pice of the Great St. Bernard, standing 
high on one of the most traveled of an- 
cient mountain passes, at an altitude of 
8110 feet, near the Italo-Swiss border. 
The hospice has gained a world-wide 
reputation because of its dogs that have 
rescued many a strayed traveler from 
certain death in the snows. By the St. 
Bernard road Hannibal crossed the Alps, 
throwing terror into imperial Rome, 
and along this trail Napoleon led his 
troops in quest of victory. Today, of 
course, travel in those parts has become 
less adventurous, as comfortable motor 
buses connect the towns in the Rhone 
Valley. So the traditional role of the St. 
Bernard dogs is almost an anachronism, 
and it may be that the huge, brown- 
flecked canines will soon be a thing of 
the past. Inbreeding seems to have un- 
dermined some of the virtues of this 
sturdy race. Older Americans will realize 
this with a pang of regret, for the faith- 
ful dog with the cask of wine destined 
for some traveler caught in a blizzard 
was almost a part of our own folklore. 
It is of happy augury, therefore, that 
the monks have now opened a hospice 
on a Tibetan mountain pass, where life 
is still primitive. Centuries may pass be- 
fore modern civilization catches up with 
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them over there. However, the religious 
and charitable achievements of their 
mother house in Switzerland remain one 
of the glorious pages of Swiss history. 

Today many Americans learn at first 
hand what the Swiss are doing to allevi- 
ate the sufferings of humanity. There 
are over five hundred American airmen 
interned in Switzerland who either es- 
ca@ped across the German borders after 
parachuting on enemy territory or were 
forced to make emergency landings on 
Swiss soil and now enjoy the generous 
hospitality of this haven of peace. The 
NCWC War Relief Services have made 
it known only recently that some 37,000 
Catholic fighting men, including 12,000 
Poles and 24,000 Italians, are now in- 
terned in Switzerland, as well as some 
5000 Catholic civilians, all of whom de- 
pend on the generosity of the Swiss who 
in turn are supported by the American 
organization. 

Once the war is over, all this should 
not be forgotten. Switzerland has truly 
been a good friend to all humanity, and 
while upholding her own just preroga- 
tives, has acquitted herself nobly of her 
obligations as a neutral. In spite of 
severe pressure brought to bear upon 
her by some of the belligerents she has 
not once deviated from the line of duty. 

To think that only recently Switzer- 
land was able to hold a national election 
in true democratic fashion, and that 
despite the severe pressure of wartime 
emergencies her ,administrative machin- 
ery has maintained its shining integrity! 
It is indeed an admirable performance 
for Hitler’s closest neighbor. Most of the 
Swiss, we must remember, speak Ger- 
man. Their leading newspapers are 
printed in German. Their most impor- 
tant radio stations broadcast in German. 
One might have thought such a soil fer- 
tile for Herr Goebbels’ propaganda. But 
the Swiss remain adamant. They still 
like democracy. They still want none of 
Nazi superman ideas and Nazi paganism. 
They never forget that the white cross 
is their national symbol. They remember 
that theirs is the oldest democracy in the 
world, established in 1291 “in the name 
of God” when the thirty-three founding 
fathers of the cantons of Uri, Schwyz, 
and Unterwalden made their solemn 
vow on the green shores of Lake Lu- 
cerne to be free and independent of 
foreign overlords and entered a free 
covenant which was to “endure forever 
with God’s help.” 

After the war it will mean a great deal 
that Switzerland weathered the storm, 
for there is hope that from this land of 
sanity the message of hope and regen- 
eration will spread again all over the 
hapless lands that have suffered so im- 
measurably and so long under the whips 
of the tyrants. 
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eace on the Labor Front 


By JOHN F. CRONIN, S.S. 


rv HE war emergency has forced capi- 
Ta and labor to settle disputes in a 
peaceful manner. For all practical pur- 
strikes and lockouts are out for 
the duration. Such has been the public 
stand of practically all important labor 
organizations and employer groups. On 
the whole, they have lived up to this 
agreement. There have been spectacular 


pose S> 


exceptions, but these should not cause 
us to overlook the better than 99 per 
cent performance of those who have 
kept their pledge. 


rhis happy result, of course, springs 
largely from circumstances connected 
with the war. Public opinion is so over- 
whelmingly opposed to any interference 
with production that few would dare to 
flaunt it. Whatever be the legalities of 
the case, as a matter of fact we have 
compulsory arbitration of all labor dis- 
putes arising during the war. Impartial 
judicial decision, not economic force, 
ultimately decides differences. 

Many persons are so favorably im- 
pressed with the results of arbitration 
that they wonder whether the war pat- 
tern can be a guide for the days of peace. 
rhey argue that in other fields individ- 
uals have long since yielded to the sway 
of justice instead of force. When busi- 


nessmen differ in the interpretation of 
a contract, they do not settle the matter 
by blows. Rather they seek a court of 
competent jurisdiction and submit the 
matter to even-handed equity. Naturally 
men are impelled to ask: why cannot 
such procedures be applied to disputes 
in the field of labor relations? 

One organization which energetically 
presents the point of view that such 
procedures can be applied to labor dis- 
putes is the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. This group feels that arbitration 
gives the answer to many difficult prob- 
lems. Indeed, they would in many cases 
prefer an arbiter’s decision to a court 
trial, since the arbitration approach is 
much more direct and inexpensive. For 
this purpose they maintain a panel of 
commercial arbiters as well as a special 
group for labor disputes. 

Further proof of the coming impor- 
tance of arbitration is found in the 
attitude of the courts toward arbiters’ 
awards. In very many states such awards 
are enforceable in law, provided the 
parties involved have both agreed to 
submit their case to arbitration. 

Yet we should do considerable harm 
to this worthwhile movement were we to 
expect too much from it. Excessive en- 
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thusiasm might lead to a reaction. in 
which the legitimate functions of arbi- 
tration might be obscured. This is par- 
ticularly true in the labor field. Disputes 
beween capital and labor are often so 
intricate and so confused that it is almost 
impossible to determine which side is 
right. Many differences involve claims, 
not rights. Enthusiasts often overlook the 
vital importance of this distinction. 

Where a dispute centers about strict 
problems of right, arbitration is rela- 
tively easy. Thus, for example, a union 
and an employer might disagree in the 
matter of interpretation of a contract. 
To cite an instance. their agreement 
might call for overtime pay after a certain 
number of hours on a given day, or a 
certain number of hours for a week. In 
some industries, trucking for instance, 
it would be possible for a worker to gain 
daily overtime without going over the 
weekly limit, or vice versa. A problem 
might arise, however, when overtime 
work for a given day would automatically 
involve weekly overtime. Should the 
worker get both overtime payments, or 
only one? 


A disagreement such as the one in- . 


dicated is fairly clear. It would not have 
arisen if the contract had been drawn up 
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carefully. But even with a loosely phrased 
contract, the arbitrator has abundant 
facilities at his disposal in order to render 
a just decision. He can go into the 
collective bargaining discussions which 
led to the contract, in order to make its 
meaning clear. He can find parallel 
cases in other contracts. He can cite 
general practice in an industry. On the 
basis of such inquiry, he would rightly 
decide against pyramiding of overtime. 

But were we to change the premises 
of the discussions but slightly, a non- 
arbitrable case would arise. Let us assume 
that we are drawing up a new contract 
in that industry. The union, which 
earlier accepted without question the 
adverse decision of the arbitrator, now 
decides to press for its original point. In 
the new contract it will seek pyramiding 
of overtime. It now demands that when 
a sixteen-hour day for a driver brings 
him past the weekly limit of fifty-six 
hours, that he shall be paid both daily 
and weekly overtime. The union freely 
concedes that this is an innovation, but 
it demands it on the ground that separate 
and distinct sacrifices are involved in the 
two types of overtime. Hence it demands 
a distinct compensation for each case. 

This new problem is a claim for im- 
provement in working conditions. Strong 
arguments can be adduced for either 
side of the case. In normal collective 
bargaining, an employer might readily 
grant the innovation so as to head off 
more drastic demands in other parts of 
the proposed contract. Or he might re- 
ject it flatly. Should it be rejected, the 
union can either submit or apply the 
economic pressure of a strike. If the 
strike is successful, the point is gained. 

Normally, when disputes still persist 
in spite of prolonged bargaining, an 
outside conciliator is brought in to cast 
new light on the situation. It is his func- 
tion to try to persuade the parties to 
settle their differences in a peaceful and 
reasonable fashion. But if he fails, and 
either party is persistent, then a strike 
or a lockout may ensue. 

It is at this point that our enthusiast 
would have the arbitrator intervene. 
Yet this is imposing a fearful burden 
upon any impartial chairman. How is 
he to decide the problem? Upon past 
precedent? But the union is admittedly 
seeking gains for its members. On the 
basis of some compromise? But this 
would only lead to the multiplication 
of impossible demands, with the hope 
that some percentage of them may be 
granted. On parallel situations else- 
where? But this might ignore essential 
differences. Or it might preclude legiti- 
mate progress in an industry. 

Such fears are not merely hypothetical. 
The writer knows of cases where a union 
was agreeably surprised by a War Labor 


Board award of clauses which were 
thrown in simply as bargaining points. 
Likewise, employers have fought claims 
which normally they would have conced- 
ed, in the hope that a compromise atti- 
tude would lead to a paring down of 
grants. All this is not, intended to dispar- 
age the splendid work of the War Labor 
Board. It is simply urged as an indica- 
tion that war measures cannot always be 
carried over to peacetime economy. 

An example taken from a recent case 
will show the difficulties attached to 
unlimited arbitration. A firm, not cov- 
ered in a War Labor Board award, de- 
cided voluntarily to accept the provisions 
of the award, with suitable modifications. 
One amendment they desired was the 
replacing of a grant of a second week’s 
vacation with pay by offering instead 
accident and life insurance. The firm 
had nothing to gain financially from the 
change. Actually the insurance provi- 
sions were more generous and more 
costly than the vacation award. Never- 
theless the employees rejected the offer 
and insisted upon the additional vaca- 
tion. 

This case went to arbitration. The 
chairman had no binding principles 
which he could follow. The company 
was under no compulsion to follow the 
WLB decision. It was not even making 
a new contract, since the old one had not 
yet expired. It was a unilateral offer in 
the interests of compensating its em- 
ployees for extraordinary war sacrifices. 
In this case the decision was granted in 
favor of the union, mainly on the grounds 
that greater harmony would result. The 
workers, wrongly, were under the im- 
pression that they would be cheated by 
the company offer. They knew that they 
could get a vacation each year; while 
insurance against death and accidents 
was too intangible for their grasp. Given 
this mentality, and the fact that the firm 
was extremely anxious to improve labor 
relations, it was felt that the equitable 
decision would be to follow the pattern 
of other firms in the industry. Yet this 
same union aims to include in future 
contracts nationally the very provisions 
that this particular local rejected! 

Other nations have experimented 
along the lines of general judicial deci- 
sion in labor matters. To some degree 
England and many of the Dominions, as 
well as most of the nations of Europe, 
even before the dictatorships, had labor 
courts for the handling of disputes. Their 
universal experience, as reported by the 
International Labor Office, has been in 
favor of limited arbitration. They found 
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that rights can be successfully appraised 
~judicially, but that interests resisted this 
approach. 

In view of all these facts, it is wise to 
proceed cautiously in asking for tribunals 
to settle all peacetime labor disputes. 
From the nature of the case, it seems 
impossible to draw up a set of laws and 
rules to govern certain important types 
of conflict. The alternative to the rule 
of law would be the rule of man. Even 
in the wisest hands, this is dangerous. 
It is true that in certain exceptional 
cases, Our courts may sit in chancery and 
use the principles of equity to supersede 
contract or even law. But such powers 
are wisely limited to really extraordinary 
situations. The granting of similar pow- 
ers to a labor tribunal should likewise 
be rare, applying only where high consid- 
erations of public welfare obtain. 

One could go further. From these 
same principles, it follows that hasty, 
impetuous solutions of almost any labor 
problem are likely to be dangerous. 
Those who are but casually acquainted 
with these questions, and anxious for a 
quick and painless solution, tend toward 
intemperate judgments. They demand a 
perfectionism in the field of labor which 
they cannot find elsewhere in life. Wise 
men do not demand overnight reforms 
in the fields of education, politics, busi- 
ness practice, and countless other spheres 
of human relations. Grave abuses should 
be curbed; public welfare should be 
safeguarded; but in doing this, we must 
be careful not to bring about greater 
evils than those we would cure. 

This article is not meant to be negative 
and depreciatory. On the contrary, the 
writer is a firm believer in the expand- 
ing role of arbitration and judicial de- 
cision in the field of labor. The cautious 
approach advocated, however, is consid- 
ered the soundest method for achieving 
such gains. If this new technique is first 
tried where it is indisputably sound, 
then its proven worth will gain for it a 
wider use. A tested and experienced 
corps of arbiters will gradually arise. 
Their experience and wisdom may be 
such that greater and greater powers will 
be entrusted to them. Their decisions 
may be so generally sound that few will 
decline to submit disputes into their 
hands. But in this field, that ultimate 
power of self-decision by the interested 
parties, even though it means a pro- 
longed and bitter dispute, appears to be 
the price of democracy. Rights may be 
surrendered once, and taken back an- 
other time; but when they no longer 
exist, neither capital nor labor is free. 


Businessmen do not settle their differences by blows— 


why cannot labor disputes be settled peacefully too? 























Letters should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. The Editor reserves 
the right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the writer's—not necessarily 
those of the Editor. Comment concerning articles or other matter appearing in 
the pages of the magazine is welcomed—whether for or against our view- 


point. 


H. V. Kaltenborn 
Eprrors oF THE SIGN: 

\s an admirer (with some reserva- 
of Mr. Kaltenborn, able news 
commentator, I was greatly interested in 
the informative article in the July issue 
of Tue Sicn by Mr. Leo Egan. 

It happened that I was in England in 
Ausust of 1939 at the time when the 
world was waiting with bated breath to 
learn whether there would be war be- 
tween England and Germany, and when, 
as Mr. Egan writes, Mr. Kaltenborn 
“told his radio audience that the odds 
were five to one against war.” With mil- 
lions of others I listened to Mr. Kalten- 
born, hoping he was right, and fearing 
he might be wrong! 

In one of his broadcasts at that time, 
Mr. Kaltenborn declared that not only 
were the odds five to one against war, 
but also that “if there is to be a war, 

ll eat my hat.” 

When, on September 3, 1939, England 
knew that war was upon her (as far as 
I recall, not more than two weeks after 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s statement) a group of 
radio commentators and newspapermen 
the office of the British 


tions) 


g ithered in 


Broadcasting Company, to listen to the 
latest war news. As they listened, the 
broadcast was suddenly interrupted by a 


loud period of very bad static. One of 
the newspapermen turned to a radio 
commentator, and asked, not without 
some alarm: 

“What's that?” 

The radio commentator replied: 

“Oh, that’s just Kaltenborn eating his 
straw hat!” 


Communications should bear the name 


and address of writers. 


I give this anecdote second-hand as I 
was not present at the time. The story 
was related to me bya newspaperman, 
and the discerning reader, if accepting 
it with the proverbial grain of salt, will 
perhaps admire, with me, the wit that 
produced it. 

HELEN WALKER HOMAN 

Washington, D. C. 


Latin America? 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I have read with great interest the 
article by Richard Pattee, “Problems in 
Latin America,” in the June number of 
Tue Sicn. It really is confusing to a 
Chilean like myself to see one’s country 
referred to under the general term 
“Latin America”—a term that is much 
used and that really does not define 
any one country. I do not agree with all 
the too general terms of this article. On 
page 629 the author asks: How many 
Catholics in Latin America have the fog- 
giest notion of the contents of Leo 
XIII's “The Condition of Labor”? 

May I ask to what Latin American 
countries this refers? As regards Chile 
this is far from true. My country has the 
most advanced social laws of any coun- 
try of the American continents—much 
more advanced than your own and based 
principally on the Papal Encyclicals. 

The Chilean Congress has a larger 
percentage of Communists and Socialists 
than any other country, but they do no 
harm to the Church. In one of our 
provinces where Communists are in great 
majority, a Bishop was presented as can- 
didate of all parties for senator. He 
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naturally did nothing in favor of this, 
and had it not been for his sudden death 
he would assuredly have been elected 
without opposition. I do not know if the 
Church would have allowed him to serve 
in this post. This shows that the Church 
is respected by all, especially as the 
Chilean priests do not mix in politics; 
had they done so the Bishop would never 
have been unanimously presented as can- 
didate. 

In Chile the “Accién Catdélica” has 
found excellent opportunities of doing 
Christian work among the poor, and in 
their clubs you find the richest and the 
poorest working together for a common 
cause. There is undoubtedly a great deal 
still to be done. 

In a statement on page 630 the au- 
thor says that “in Chile the existence of 
the Popular Front has placed the Church 
somewhat on the defensive.” It seems 
hardly so, as in 1941 the Chilean capital 
was chosen as the seat of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress; Mass was 
offered in a public square (Plaza Bul- 
nes) where thousands received Holy 
Communion. The Popular Front Gov- 
ernment gave every facility to all. 

I know that in other countries of 
South America the same may be said as 
I have said of Chile. This would indi- 
cate that the general term “Latin Amer- 
ica” is misleading. 

D. McIntyre 

Washington, D. C. 


Bomber Base Chaplain 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

Being a constant reader of THE SicN 
I was especially interested in the July 
issue which contains an article by Rev. 
Adrian Poletti, C.P. entitled “Bomber 
Base In England.” 

I found the article very descriptive 
and interesting because my son was sta- 
tioned at Father Poletti’s base during 
the entire time he was in combat “over 
there.” He is a ball-turret gunner and 
radio operator on a B-17 bomber and, 
thank God, he completed his operational 
tour of twenty-five missions safely on 
December 22nd last and is now here in 
the U.S. A. 

He knows Father Poletti personally, 
and his letters home told us of his won- 
derful work with the crews and how 
faithful the boys were at confession and 
Holy Communion before going out on 
each mission. He also mentioned the 
Forty Hours Devotion which he ar- 
ranged, it being the first one held in 
the European Theater of Operations Air 
Force. It was attended by large numbers 
of all crews. 

Christmas Day saw special services for 
all members at the base, and Father Po- 
letti gave each man a simple Christmas 
card which my son sent home to us. 
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August, 1944 


J feel that Father Poletti has done 
wonderful work as a Catholic Chaplain 
for every boy in the Air Force he has 
come in contact with, and my boy and 
his chums will never forget him for his 
priestly ministrations to them during 
combat days. 

Joun E. Corcoran 

Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


Drew Pearson 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In my humble opinion, your magazine 
deserves top place in the roster of Catho- 
lic periodical publications in the U. S. A. 
The latest of the many superb offerings 
which you regularly present to your read- 
ers is the timely series “Molders of Opin- 
ion” begun in the June issue. I read 
with immense gusto the one about Drew 
Pearson—that noisy, coarse, unethical 
“predicter” whom President Roosevelt 
dubbed a “chronic liar.” I have in the 
past lent an ear to Pearson’s lurid out- 
pourings, but now no more. Mr. Carney’s 
article sizes him up masterfully and cor- 
rectly. MICHAEL S. Haas 

Baltimore, Md. 


Czechoslovakia a Problem 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I have read Don Sturzo’s article “What 
to do with Germany” with great interest 
and, apart from a few minor points, with 
great satisfaction. I think it is a realis- 
tic, statesmanlike, and Christian ap- 
proach to this important problem, a 
voice crying in the wilderness of ignor- 
ance, hatred, and vindictiveness. 

But I cannot agree with Don Sturzo’s 
statement: “Czechoslovakia is no longer 
a problem.” 

I know that the British Government 
denounced the Munich agreement with 
the approval of Washington and Mos- 
cow. But the denunciation of this agree- 
ment is no more a solution of the prob- 
lems concerned than “Munich.” The 
Munich agreement delivered the Sudeten 
Germans volentes and nolentes to Hit- 
ler, made them citizens of the Third 
Reich with all the consequences. This 
historical and juridical fact cannot be 
undone by a simple denunciation. The 
Sudeten Germans and Slovaks had as 
little chance to influence this decision 
of great consequence as the Czech Gov- 
ernment at Munich. Are minorities no 
more than chessmen? 

It remains a historical fact that at one 
time 70 per cent of the Sudeten Germans 
were “activists,” i.e., they were willing 
to co-operate with the Czech Govern- 
ment. But two are needed to have co- 
operation. 

Don Sturzo will remember from the 
time when we met in London that I de- 
fended Czechoslovakia till the last mo- 
ment. I had to take the consequences 
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* Vocational Directory - 





THE RELIGIOUS HOSPITALLERS 


founded by Saint John of God, in 
1537, A.D., offer to the American 
boy desirous of consecrating him- 
self to Almighty God in the Relig- 
ious life, an opportunity to be of 
very valuable service to the Church 
and Society, because this Religious 
Order embraces every form of 
Catholic Action. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from: 


THE SUPERIOR PROVINCIAL, 
NOVITIATE OF ST. JOHN OF GOD 











2445 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Missionary Brothers 


FRANCISCAN of the Sacred Heart 


devote themselves to caring for the sick 
and needy. Young men between the ages 
of 18 and 35, who desire to consecrate 
their life to God is service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


REV. BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 








MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 
no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 


Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesville, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 





—— 














VOCATIONS 


Young Ladies interested in Re- 
ligious Life are invited to write 
for interesting booklet on Re- 
ligious Vocation, published 
by The Sisters of the Love of 
Jesus, O.S.B., St. Mary's Pri- 
ory, 270 Government St., Vic- 
toria, B.C., Canada. 


Candidates seeking admission to the Novitiate 
are welcome. There is no age limit. 

















THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 


estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











GENEROUS SOULS, who wish to devote their 
lives to the conversion and education of the 
Natives of Oceania and to the care of Lepers 


in the South Sea Islands and in Jamaica, may 
address the 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Missionary Sisters of the Soci 


of Mary 
St. Theresa's Convent Bed 


d, Mass. 























Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 











CARMELITE SISTERS OF THE 
DIVINE HEART OF JESUS 

a new branch of the reformed Carmel, welcome 
candidates who wish to follow the Little Flower 
of Jesus and consecrate themselves for the sal- 
vation of souls. Kindly apply to 

Reverend Mother Provincial, Carmel D.C.J., Pro- 
vincial _ Mother House, 1214 Kavanaugh Place, 
Wau Milwauk Wis., or to Reverend 
Mother Superior, Carmel D.C.J., St. a= Home, 
10341 Manchester Road, Kirkwood, Mo. 








THE MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART, 


the Order founded by BLESSED MOTHER CABRINI, 
invite Generous Souls who wish to devote their lives to 
the service of th the poor by teaching, taking yy of the 
sick, and doing social work in our Country and Le 
Mission Lands to apply at the “following” address 
REVEREND MOTHER DELEGATE, 
snenee | HEART NOVITIATE, 
est Park, New York 





YOUNG LADIES oul to enter 


the Religious Life 
and devote their time and energy to the care of 
the sick in hospitals may join the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis. For particulars write to: 
Mother Provincial, Mount Alverno Convent, 
Warwick, N. Y., Sister Superior, St. Francis Hos- 
pital, E, 142nd St., New York, or to St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Newark, New Jersey. 





THE SISTERS OF THE POOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


under the inspiration of the gentie Saint of Assisi 
welcome suitable candidates in their Apostolate 
of mercy which includes the care of the poor 
and the sick in their homes and in hospitals. 

Would you like to consecrate your life humbly 
and simply to Christ for the poor and afflicted? 


Write to: MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
St. Clare Convent Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Become A Salvatorian Lay Brother 
No Studies, No Tuition Required 

Join our active and contemplative Rodiety “ 

you wish to consecrate yourself to God 

y Brother, devoting your iife to 

work in the peace ani 


formation, ini 

VERY REVEREND TATHER PROVINCIAL 
SOCIETY OF THe DIVINE S 1oR 

Salvatorian Seminary St. Nazi i ‘Wisconsin 














They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 
One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 
Prayers for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 


Lo 
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just as he did. After six years of exile, I 
am still waiting for constructive propo- 
sals on the part of the Czech Govern- 
ment-in-exile. 

Mr. Uhlir, vice-president of the Czech 
State Council in London, appointed by 
Dr. Benes and a member of his political 
party, assumes the fiction that Czechs 
and Slovaks are one and the same na- 
tion; therefore he talks about a “Czecho- 
slovak race’ and a “Czechoslovak Lan- 
guage.” Mr. Uhlir’s Czechoslovakia will 
be a country of Slavs—in spite of the 
fact that there were (according to the 
census of 1930) 3,318,445 Sudeten Ger- 
mans; 2,309,459 Slovaks; and only 7,447,- 
145 Czechs. Mr. Uhlir wants every citi- 
zen not of “Czechoslovak race” to be- 
have himself like a “Czechoslovak living 
in Great Britain .. . or any other coun- 
try,”"—guests in a foreign country. Mr. 
Uhlir advocates mass transfer of popula- 
tion, ie., of the Sudeten Germans. Don 
Sturzo himself regards “mass transfer a 
crime that the Allies cannot and must 
not permit.” Let me add, “Cannot and 
must not permit” if the Atlantic Charter 
means anything at all. Unfortunately Mr. 
Uhlir is not alone. His undemocratic 
and un-Christian views are supported by 
leading Czech personalities. Prospect for 
peace? And can anyone expect the Sude- 
ten Germans to fight against Hitler— 
and they have their underground move- 
ment—if their reward is expulsion from 
their homeland? 

To conclude: Czechoslovakia is still a 
problem and a very serious one. I do 
not deny the possibility of a solution 
by mutual agreement. The solution can- 
not, however, be left with the Czechs 
alone. The theory of the “master race” 
is wrong even if applied by a Slav race 
against a German minority. 

(Rev.) EMMANUEL J. REICHENBERGER 

Glencross, $. Dakota 


Labor Leaders 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The recent article on Martin Durkin, 
President of the Steam Fitters and 
Plumbers Union, in THe SIcn gave me 
hope that it would be the first of a 
series. In this hope I trust that I shall 
not be disappointed. It may be that 
you are looking for other candidates 
about whom articles can be written. If 
this should be the case, let me suggest 
a few outstanding labor leaders who are 
Catholics. 

I have in mind such men as Joseph 
P. McCurdy of Baltimore, President of 
the United Garment Workers, AFL. For 
seven years he was President of the 
Maryland State Federation of Labor and 
of the Central Labor Union of Balti- 
more. For the past two years he has 
been International President of his own 
organization. For seven years he has 


been the labor member of the Maryland 
Unemployment Compensation Board. 

Less well known nationally but re- 
spected and revered is that labor veteran 
of 72 years, James Maloney of Philadel- 
phia, President of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association of the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Maloney’s achieve- 
ments were acknowledged by LaSalle 
College in presenting him with a medal 
as an American who had made outstand- 
ing contributions to our country. 

Another well-known figure in his in- 
dustry is James Doyle of Boston, Presi- 
dent of the Coopers’ International 
Union of North America. 

These men are only a few random 
suggestions. To this list other readers 
can add the names of many more labor 
leaders who are true to the practice of 
their faith. A series of biographical 
sketches on these men would go far to 
bring to the attention of your readers 
the advance that Catholics have made in 
the American labor movement. It would 
have the salutary effect of correcting in 
the minds of some of our own people 
the mistaken impression that American 
Labor is bereft of Catholic leadership. 

Baltimore, Md. J. P. Cc. 


“Catholics in Naziland’’ 


Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

I would like to comment on a letter 
to the editor by Ludwig Grein in the 
June number regarding Thomas Ker- 
nan’s article “Catholics in Naziland.” I 
think Mr. Grein is misinformed on the 
matter of church taxes. 

Soon after Austria was gnnexed by 
Germany the state cut off all subsidies 
to the churches. Church members were 
still taxed but it was the duty of the 
churches to collect that tax. Terrific 
propaganda was made in order to fright- 
en people concerning the possibility of 
having to pay enormous sums in church 
taxes. Object: apostasy. We priests ex- 
plained the true facts to the people and 
the result was that much more money 
was taken in during the first year of the 
new church-tax system than ever before. 
Another boomerang to the Nazi propa- 
ganda machine! 

The Church could compel church 
members by recourse to the civil law to 
pay the church tax, but naturally we 
wouldn’t want to force anybody out of 
the Church on account of the tax. And 
we had no griping on the part of the 
people. 

New Jersey PRIEST 

Club Letter 
Epitors oF THE SIGN: 

In the June issue you inaugurated 
a series of articles entitled ‘Molders of 
Opinion.” To anyone who appreciates 
the necessity of correct thinking, espe- 


THE +f SIGN 


cially in these days of national emer. 
gency, this is a welcome service. 

But I would like to call attention 
to a column appearing regularly in 
your magazine that has been molding 
opinion, too—molding opinion for the 
missions in China. It is the “Club Let. 
ter” of Father Emmanuel, C.P. .- 

Well written, it could be placed in 
any literary magazine of merit. But what 
is much more charming is the attractive 
and novel ideas that Father Emmanuel 
presents— and all about a penny! From 
the “Club Letters” there sparkles the 
sheer joy that little things like pennies 
can bring into unsophisticated lives, like 
children’s, and the charges of the mis. 
sionaries. 


Lowell, Mass. JosEPH P. DELANEY 


“The Polish Underground” 


Epitors or THE SIGN: 

“The Polish Underground” by Ann 
Su Cardwell, in the June issue, was a 
very informative article. It was of special 
interest because it is difficult these days 
to find articles on Poland in our Ameri- 
can press, and when they do appear they 
are often written with a strong anti- 
Polish and pro-Russian bias. Who could 
have imagined in 1939 that many British 
and Americans would be advocating the 
partition of Poland in favor of an ag- 
gressor state—one that helped Germany 
begin the terrible war which has en- 
gulfed Europe and the world? How can 
we hope to march to peace over the 
body of a stricken and prostrate Poland 
—the country that first defied the Hitler 
terror from the West and the no-less- 
ferocious Red terror from the East? 

The picture which Ann Su Cardwell 
paints of the heroic resistance still going 
on within Poland makes one feel a glow 
of admiration for this brave people. 

New York City Josep ADAMS 


Another War Casualty 


Up to the present it has been our prac- 
tice to send an extra copy of the maga- 
zine after expiration of subscription. 
This was done so that those who were 
late in renewing their subscriptions 
would not miss a copy. The paper short- 
age makes it impossible for us to send 
this extra copy. We urgently request our 
subscribers to renew their subscriptions 
as early as possible in order to avoid any 
interruption in the reception of the 
magazine. 

Please renew your subscription on first 
notice of expiration. This will not only 
help to conserve paper, but will elimi- 
nate the extra expense of repeated no- 
tices. A penny saved is a penny gained 
for the work of spreading Catholic litera- 
ture and for the support of our heroic 
missionaries laboring in China. 
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RUSSIA AND THE PEACE 

By Bernard Pares. 293 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50 
Sir Bernard Pares is recognized as an 
authority on things Russian—the lan- 
guage, history, customs. In his latest 
book he has written an appendix, as it 
were, to his history Russia. The pur- 
pose is to give his answers to questions 
that will come up at the peace settle- 
ment. His answers, if correct, are often 
most reassuring to a western world still 
in doubt. 

On the matter of Communism, Sir 
Bernard holds it is no longer bent on 
world revolution. On religion, he tells 
us that the attacking of it was the 
weakest link in the general Communist 
offensive. Russia has recognized the 
failure, though a bias is still there. In 
the treatment of nationalities bordering 
Russia on the west, he gives an excellent 
account of the Russian viewpoint. In the 
Polish-Russian dispute, however, his 
sympathies are by no means all with the 
Russians. In the postwar years he sees 
Russia rectifying its mistake in regard 
to emigres, and welcoming them back. 

While definitely pro-Russian, this is 
by no means an enthusiastic attempt to 
whitewash the Soviet record. Its calm 
statement of issues, while not always 
palatable necessarily, is a distinct con- 
tribution to a sane resolution of mis- 
understandings and a relief from apos- 
tolic eulogies. 

GERTRUDE SLATER 


THE TIME FOR DECISION 

By Sumner Welles. 431 pages. Harper 

and Brothers. $3.00 
“In our democracy a few individuals 
shape foreign policy.” As Undersecre- 
tary of State, Sumner Welles was one 
of the few. How he did and to what 
extent is made evident from these pages. 
Much of the book is recent history, the 
history leading up to the war. But much 
of it is history that only a few would 
have the information requisite to write. 

In 1940 Mr. Welles went to Europe 
as the President’s personal representa- 
tive. He visited Rome, Berlin, Paris, 
and London. He tells of the information 
he brought back and of this government’s 
acts prior to and during our participa- 
tion in the war. 

In dealing with the problems and 


issues in various sections of the world, 
Mr. Welles brings a vast fund of knowl- 
edge to bear. Particularly penetrating 
is his record of Inter-American relations, 
and most significant his placing of the 
blame for the arrest in their develop- 
ment directly upon our meddling policy 
in the internal affairs of Argentina. 

On other questions, there is bound 
to be controversy, as on the stand Mr. 
Welles takes in regard to the Curzon 
Line and the past issue of our failure 
to support the Loyalists in the Spanish 
Civil War. This latter he terms “the 
greatest error in the foreign policy of 
this country during the past twelve 
years.” As for Russian relations, he 
bases himself on the realistic grounds 
that for the good of the world we had 
better be friends. Germany should be 
partitioned, and both Germany and 
Japan must be strictly monitored. 

The final section of the book is a 
relatively detailed plan for a world or- 
ganization based on regional systems 
overseen by an Executive Council, Se- 
curity and Armaments Commission, 
World Court, and World Congress. All 
nations would have a voice, not merely 
the big four. Each region would have its 
own agreements as to military force to 
ensure peace, rather than be under an 
international police force. Had some 
form of world organization been set 
up from the outset, many of the ques- 
tions now confronting us would not have 
arisen. Every month that passes is mak- 
ing it more difficult to set up such an 
organization. This is Mr. Welles’ solemn 
warning. 

An important book, controversial on 
many points, but sincere, honest, and 
valuable. 

EDWARD R. WOODS 


U. S. WAR AIMS 

By Walter Lippmann. 235 pages. 

Little, Brown. An Atlantic Monthly 

Press Book. $1.50 
As a sequel to U. S. Foreign Policy 
Walter Lippmann seeks to establish in 
his present book the basis for a realistic 
and lasting peace at which we should 
aim. 

His argument is based on the prin- 
ciple that the way we have waged the 
war has itself shaped the peace that we 
must conserve and perfect. Experience 
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has taught us that whenever either 
oceanic region has been threatened by 
an aggressive empire, America has been 
menaced. The nations that have with- 
stood such aggression are our natural 
allies. Their freedom is our vital interest. 
In conjunction with them we are win- 
ning the war. In conjunction with them 
we must maintain the peace. 

Two wars have taught us that West- 
ern Europe, North and South America 
are, for the purposes of defense, one 
strategic system. This Mr. Lippmann 
calls the Atlantic Community. Likewise, 
Russia is the nucleus of another system, 
China of another, and eventually the 
Moslem and Hindu worlds of another. 
Concert must be achieved first in each 
regional system of sovereign states. No 
nation can then be tempted to seek 
to hold the balance of power among the 
big four, least of all Germany or Japan. 
We should seek to stamp out the war 
parties in these two nations and seek 
to foster the peace parties by making 
their defeat irrevocable and the peace 
acceptable. 

With devastating logic, Mr. Lipp- 
mann dismisses the idea of a sovereign 
world state. The world is simply not 
ready for it. With equally forceful rea- 
soning, he urges the reversal of the 
Wilsonian principles, the preservation 
of existing political entities rather than 
their dismemberment on the grounds of 
self-determination. 

Of all the recent books on foreign 
policy, this seems most sensible. It has 
this advantage: even if a universal so- 
ciety that is an association of great 
communities cannot be attained (much 
depends on Russia, for example), the 
United States will still be the more 
strong and secure for political harmony 
on this hemisphere and with Western 
Europe. 

MARION DUDLEY ATHERTON 


FAITH, REASON, AND 
CIVILIZATION 

By Harold J. Laski. 187 pages. The 

Viking Press. $2.50 
Pretentious as the title is and elaborate 
as is the parallel drawn between Chris- 
tianity and Marxism, the author’s think- 
ing is muddled and the written result 
is deplorably shoddy. Mr. Laski seems 
not to have been bothered by such pro- 
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saic things as facts, while at the same 
time he has been enormously drawn to 
what were intended to be devastating 
catchwords and epithets. 

It is well-nigh impossible to give a 
logical summary of Mr. Laski’s argu- 
ment. Leaving aside the hairpin curves 
and amazing digressions in his attempt 
at reasoning, his main contention seems 
to be that democratic, capitalist civiliza- 
tion is decaying. As Christianity was 
once a source of social rejuvenation, so 
in our day is Communism. Now all good 
comes from natural science. The State 
must teach 1, and the better to teach 
it, must do away with poverty. The new 
“values” must be found in Soviet Russia. 
There is no other source. 

Mr. Laski has long been a _ vocal 
apostle of Marxism. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that a man of his reputed in- 
tellectual prowess could fail to perceive 
his own inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, his double standard of morals and 
misplaced contempt. It well may be 
that occasional kernels of truth are con- 
tained in these pages, but if so they are 
quite lost in mounds of husks. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


PEOPLE, STATE AND CHURCH 
IN MODERN RUSSIA 

By Paul B. Anderson. 240 pages. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50 
The purpose of the author is not to 
write a history of religious developments 
in modern Russia, but to present these 
developments in connection with the 
whole changing scene. His main con- 
tention is that, throughout Russian his- 
tory, there has been a “three-cornered 
struggle” between Church, state, and 
the people, and that every time the 
Church has neglected the people in 
favor of closer relations with the gov- 
ernment, her difficulties have increased. 
This is perhaps correct in relation to 
the centuries of Russian history prior 
to the Revolution, but hardly so in re- 
lation to the Soviet period. Never have 
the difficulties of the Church been 
greater than under the Communist re- 
gime when the Church could not be 
the people’s Cliurch, since the govern- 
ment was so strongly antagonistic toward 
it. 

Mr. Anderson is not inclined to speak 
of religious persecution, though once he 
makes this telling comparison: the atti- 
tude of the Soviet government toward the 
Church is an inimical attitude like that 
of a gardener toward weeds in his cab- 
bage patch. Does this not mean that 
the Communists have tried to uproot 
religion by force, and does this not mean 
that there has been religious persecu- 
tion? The amazing change in the 
Church-state relations in the course of 
the past few years he explains in this 
way: The Church is the people’s Church, 
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and as the people stand by the govern- 
ment, so does the Church. However, 
later on the author denies that the 
Church displays the tendency to become 
the Soviet State’s Church and wants to 
remain the people’s Church. But if the 
people and the government are one, how 
is this possible? 

Of such inconsistencies and of mis- 
leading interpretations the book is full. 
On the other hand, sincere and usually 
successful attempts are displayed to make 
the religious development in Russia 
understandable “to the people in the 
West” accustomed to a different “spirit- 
ual climate,” and long quotations from 
important, but not easily accessible docu- 
ments are offered. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 


THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 

By Leo Cherne, 298 pages. Doubleday, 

Doran & Company. $2.75 
One of the most hopeful aspects of these 
pre-peace days is the appearance of 
books like Leo Cherne’s The Rest of 
Your Life. Mr. Cherne is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica. His book is packed with statistics 
about the economic landscape after the 
war. Better still, he draws authoritative 
conclusions from his statistics. 

For example, he reminds you that al- 
though 1940 was one of our best peace- 
time years from the viewpoint of pro- 
duction, one out of every six employ- 
able persons in this country was without 
employment. He goes on to say that if 
we do as well after the war as we did 
in 1940, we will have 11,000,000 unem- 
ployed. This increase in unemployment 
will be due to such factors as the re- 
turn of 8,000,000 job-seeking service men. 

Mr. Cherne, however, offers various 
suggestions for avoiding another period 
of mass unemployment. His chief con- 
cern is reconversion from wartime to 
peacetime production. He wants us to 
judge from the facts that he presents 
whether we can make our economic sys- 
tem work for peace as we have made 
it work for war. 

Catholics should pause at the fact 
that another book which seeks to chart 
the future has appeared, and that the 
author sums up the religious aspect of 
the situation in these words: “There is 
an inarticulate revolt against the prag- 
matic character of the day, but it will 
not contribute to a spiritual revival, for 
the instruments of organized religion 
have themselves been caught up in the 
whirlpool of ‘practicalism.’” 

BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


FAMILY TREASURES 
By David D. Whitney. 239 pages. 
Jaques Cattell Press. $3.50 
A common difficulty of popular books 
dealing with the biology of man is that 
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after the technical data has been reduced 
to a minimum and the scientific terms 
obliterated, the bulk of the illustrative 
material is still pathological. This has 
been particularly the case with human 
genetics. Family Treasures is outstand- 
ing in that it considers the inheritance 
of normal traits in normal people and 
leaves the abnormalities for the medical 
texts. It is essentially a photographic 
study of the inheritance of such innocu- 
ous traits as hair patterns, wide or close 
set teeth, straight or crooked fingers, and 
tall or short body build. The book con- 
tains a wealth of photographic material 
(234 plates) showing in many cases 
grandparents, parents, and children, and, 
in general, clear-cut traits have been se- 
lected for illustration. In each chapter 
there is stated simply and briefly what 
is known of the inheritance of these 
traits and (perhaps more important) 
what is not known. The information is 
sound and free of technical hazards. 
No attempt is made to solve the world’s 
problems or to sell a eugenic program; 
but the purpose is simply to interest and 
enlighten the general public in the in- 
heritance of traits in man. The style is 
fluid and the point of view human, mak- 
ing it on the whole a stimulating and 
instructive work. B. BALE sherTH 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NURSE 

By Frank J. O’Hara, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

258 pages. W. B. Saunders Co. $1.75 
ETHICS AND THE ART OF 
CONDUCT FOR NURSES 

By Edward F. Garesché, S.J., M.A. 

358 pages. W. B. Saunders Co. $2.50 
Both of these volumes are second and 
extensively revised editions of two text 
books that have been widely and profit- 
ably circulated in nursing schools. 

Dr. O’Hara presents the principles of 
general psychology briefly, concisely, and 
intersperses the whole with appropriate 
applications to the patient-nurse rela- 
tionship, professional understanding, 
and the requirements of a_ nursing 
career. The section on mental disorders 
has been enlarged and includes funda- 
mental concepts borrowed from the field 
of abnormal psychology and psychiatry. 

Father Garesché covers the ground 
work of ethics with a sure, deft develop- 
ment that terminates in the treatment 
of specific problems of personal and pro- 
fessional conduct. The number of prac- 
tical questions treated of has _ been 
greatly augmented by such topics as 
War, Smoking and Drinking, Legal Re- 
sponsibilities, Sex Information, etc. 

The popularity each of these texts 
has had should be greatly increased with 
the revised editions. For as presented in 
these books, the essentials of sound 
ethics and rational psychology are with- 
in the reach of every nurse. 

MARY A. DESMOND 
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DRINK FROM THE ROCK 

Selected Poems from Spirit. Introduc- 

tion by Helen C. White, Ph.D. 123 

pages. Catholic Poetry Society of 

America. $1.50 
As one of the all too few efforts to sal- 
vage an art sadly neglected by today’s 
hasty readers and hasty students—and 
in proof that the Catholic Poetry Society 
is weathering a world -war as it weathered 
a world depression—this little book takes 
on an importance out of proportion to 
its actual contents. For the editors would 
probably be the last to claim that it 
brings us great poetry—precious little 
great poetry having been written in our 
language during the years 1939-1944, 
which it covers. Doubtless all we have 
any right to expect from these days of 
distress and distraction is good poetry, 
much of which is here garnered. 

The absence of a few of the best 
known among contemporary Catholic 
poets is disappointing, but along with 
other familiar names are a number of 
new ones who challenge watching. The 
variety of subject, too, is conspicuous; 
and it is good to find the inclusiveness 
of Catholic art ranging from mystic 
communion with God to the humble 
birth and sacramental fulfillment of hu- 
man love, from the praise of kodak and 
spectroscope to Christ in khaki. It is 
perhaps inevitable to find occasional 
traces of Millay, of Eliot, even of the 
“professional obscurity” now in vogue. 
but lyric clarity preponderates, and the 
“great lantern of the Holy Ghost” lights 
up the naturally dark corners of a 
groping world. 

One of the chief justifications of the 
whole volume is the finely felt and finely 
thought Introduction by Dr. White. To 
produce such creative criticism is emi- 
nently part of the Society’s mission, 
which—as she herself points out—is to 
encourage the reading as well as the 
writing of “poetry grounded in a spirit- 
ual approach to the universe.” 

KATHERINE BREGY 


THE REED OF GOD 

By Caryll Houselander. 177 pages. 

Sheed and Ward. $2.00 
It seems almost unbelievable that there 
was a previous book—This War Is the 
Passion—by the author of The Reed of 
God. For in this work on Our Lady she 
seems to pour out all the wisdom of a 
very full life, all the depth of spirituality 
of a thoroughly Christian soul. 

The simple, unaffected poetry of the 
Houselander style is most refreshing. 
The message of the book is couched in 
direct, sincere language, quite unspoiled 
by any artificialities. 

For Caryll Houselander, Mary and 
Mary’s Son were very real people. Rath- 
er, they are very real people—for she sees 
Christ conceived again in every soul who 
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IN THE FOOTPRINTS 
OF THE PADRES 


To provide for the needs of the Church in Florida, more and 
more Priests are needed. 


Young men of high school or college age who have a strong 
missionary vocation in addition to the usual qualifications are 
invited to apply for admission as seminarians of the Diocese 
of St. Augustine. 


If you have the ambition to serve God as a Priest in America's 
most historic mission field, to walk in the footprints of the 
Padres, to be a modern pioneer of the Faith in the smiling 
Southland, your application will be considered. 


Requirements: 
Strong character—apostolic enthusiasm 
Good health—A or B scholastic rating 


Address: The Chancellor, 
Diocese of St. Augustine, 
The Chancery, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 











UNIQUE RECORDINGS 


3% THE ORDINARY OF THE MASS. A series of three 12-inch discs (6 sides). 
$5.75. The music is that of the Missa de Angelis, together with Credo III, 
and the Antiphon “Asperges”—based upon the Vatican approved Solesmes 
Method. Antiphonal charm is effected by constant contrast between the voices 
of men and boys. Commentary by Rev. Cornelius Collins, LL.D., precedes each 
part and furnishes an explanation of the entire action of the Mass. 


% THE VERSICLES AND RESPONSES AT MASS. Recorded by Rev. Paul L. 
Callens, S.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Assisted by Altar Boy and 
Instructor.. The method of presentation makes this record the Educator's choice. 
One 12-inch record. $1.25. 


BENEDICTION. Ave Verum, Tantum Ergo, Christus Vincit (XIII century). 
One double-faced, 12-inch disc. $1.83. 


* AVE REGINA and AGNUS DEI (side 1). SANCTUS and BENEDICTUS. 
(side 2). Agnus Dei, Sanctus and Benedictus from “Missa Cor Jesu Sacratissi- 
mum” by Albert J. Dooner. One 10-inch record. $1.25. 


a KYRIE, Side 1. BENEDICTUS, Side 2. Both, Orlando Di Lasso, from “Missi 
Puisque J’ay Perdu.”’ 4 Voices, S. A. T. B. Pius X School of Liturgical Music. 
One 12-inch record. $1.58. 


ye THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, (Francis Thompson). Recorded by Rev. P. J. 
O'Connor, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Two 10- 
inch records. $3.35. 
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utters a fiat to God's Will. She recog- 
nizes Mary in every Christian who, 
through faith, carries within him the 
Incarnate Word. She is reminded of the 
Flight into Egypt at the sight of every 
war refugee. She finds a Nazareth in 
every Christian home. 

There is almost too great a message 
for so slender a volume. We do hope 
there will be none who will just read it. 
Every page—indeed, almost every para- 
graph—is a profoundly spiritual medita- 
tion; at the same time, a solidly practical 
one. The temptation to finish the book 
at one sitting should be resisted. 

IRA RICHARD STILL 


JOSEPH THE PROVIDER 

By Thomas Mann. 608 pages. Alfred 

4. Knopf. $3.00 
This concluding volume of Mann’s te- 
tralogy on the son of Jacob and Rachel 
continues the story of Joseph from his 
imprisonment, the victim of a spurned 
adulteress, through the years of his suc- 
cess as Lord of the Land, administrator 
of the granaries of Egypt, to the death 
of his aged father. 

The ponderous style, the endless 
philosophic-theological speculations dis- 
guised as dialogues, make the reading of 
this book real labor. Ostensibly a_his- 
torical novel, Joseph the Provider is a 
tedious presentation of Mann’s pantheis- 
tic mysticism. The placing of Christ’s 
beautiful words on His relation to the 
Eternal Father in the mouth of Pharaoh 
ikhnaton is a historical anachronism that 
is blasphemous to Christians and in bad 
taste even when perpetrated by an un- 
believing author. 

RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS 

By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. 85 

pages. Sheed and Ward. $1.25 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Edition of the New Testament has done 
much to effect a wider reading of the 
Bible. More people are studying the 
Scriptures today than heretofore. They 
are also manifesting a serious interest 
in such Biblical questions as: the author- 
ship of the Gospels; the time and place 
of their composition; and the character- 
istics of each book. To treat each of 
these topics to the complete satisfaction 
of every individual is beyond the ability 
of any one author. However, Dom Chap- 
man in this present work contributes 
much toward a popular appreciation of 
the Gospels and of the men who wrote 
them. 

The editor draws attention to certain 
points, such as the “Synoptic Problem,” 
on which other Biblical scholars are not 
of one mind with Abbot Chapman. He 
also adds a valuable appendix which 
presents the important testimony of the 
Church Fathers and the decrees of the 


Biblical Commission pertinent to the 
study of the Gospels. There is a pleasing 
style about the book that will keep the 
least scholarly reading to the end; and 
an accuracy of learning that will give 
the scholar deep content. 

VICTOR J. DONOVAN, C.P. 


HEAVEN BELOW 

By E. H. Clayton. 282 pages. Prentice 

Hall. $2.75 
Heaven Below is a warmly human story 
of the life in China of an American 
Baptist missionary. Mr. Clayton was the 
principal of the Wayland Academy in 
China’s beauty spot, Hangchow. He was 
most active in refugee relief work there 
even after the occupation by the Japa- 
nese. Later brought to Shanghai, he was 
repatriated on the Gripsholm. 

In the final chapter of his most inter- 
esting book, the author adds it all up: 
“Thus passed thirty years of glowing ex- 
perience, years made rich and full by 
opportunity and endeavor, by men and 
events, by choice, by chance, and by 
Providence. In the final act we had been 
thrown out of our home and our life’s 
work by forces of oppression and injus- 
tice. When the last ship to leave this 
land of destitution and misery and pov- 
erty and death, of courage and faith and 
hope and marvelous stamina, had 
brought us back to the homeland, we 
were at once signed up for the first ship 
back to our home town, Heaven Below.” 

RONALD NORRIS, C.P. 


THE NAVY’S WAR 

By Fletcher Pratt. 295 pages. Harper 

and Brothers. $2.75 
The series of articles that appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine are here gathered 
into book form. They deal with the 
period covering the all-time low of early 
1942 to the end of that same year when 
our naval war swung from the defensive 
to the offensive. In a chapter called 
“Hindsight,” a brief outline of our pre- 
Pearl Harbor naval policy is given. From 
there Pratt takes the reader into naval 
encounters and battles that will ring in 
the annals of our Navy—the campaign 
in the Java Sea, the raids in the Mar- 
shalls and Gilberts, the battles of Coral 
Sea, Midway, the Solomons, the sub- 
marine menace in the Caribbean. With 
maps and illustrations the strategy of 
these undertakings is explained. 


There is perhaps no new information 
in these pages. Yet this is an extremely 
lively book. It makes the most common- 
place a thing of interest, for the whole 
is told in terms of men—men with their 
emotions and bravery and fears. Any 
repetitions, any gaps in the story can 
be forgiven on the grounds of the hu- 
manness of its telling. 

HARLAND KIRSCH 
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I NEVER LEFT HOME 
By Bob Hope. 100 pages. Simon and 


Schuster. $1.00 
Breezy, zany, choked with gags, gay with 
determination, and yet there’s something 
about this effort at literature that brings 
home nostalgicly how scattered over the 
earth is America’s youth, how much they 
long for America, how much they en- 
dure, suffer, laugh it off, how very Ameri- 
can they still are. So American that al- 
though Bob Hope traveled near and far 
to entertain them, he could express his 
feeling with the title J Never Left Home. 

With Mr. Hope were Frances Lang. 
ford, Jack Pepper, and Tony Romano. 
They covered 80,000 miles. This is the 
account, told by Bob and portrayed with 
some fine cartoons by Carl Rose. 

AUSTIN E. SMITH 


EISENHOWER: MAN AND SOLDIER 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller. 278 
pages. The John C. Winston Co. $2.00 

The research that Dr. Miller did in order 

to give an authentic picture of the su- 

preme commander of the Allied forces 
against the Axis in Europe, must have 
been painstaking. Interviews, letters, 
family records, photographs, documents 

—all add up to sincere homage of a man 

and a soldier. 

“Ike” was born in Texas and grew up 
in Kansas. Dr. Miller gives the account 
of these years, the years at West Point, 
the years of military success in the last 
war, during the peace, in the Philippines, 
in the present war up to the time Eisen- 
hower was called to England to head the 
second front. 

With his usual skill, Dr. Miller has 
succeeded in presenting a factual biog- 
raphy, that, while at times repetitious, is 
not mere adulation. 

FRANK MITCHELL 


MAPS AND GLOBES 

To a people used from school-day 
geography classes to the familiar Mer- 
cator map, it sounds silly to be told that 
the shortest way by air from San Fran- 
cisco to Burma is through the Aleutians, 
or from Montreal to Singapore is via 
the North Pole. The global proportions 
of this war have made Americans map 
conscious. There are five new books 
that supplement (though frequently 
overlap) one another in the attempt to 
explain cartography to a nation of map 
readers. 

A handy, small book that tells how 
maps are made, explains the various 
types of “projections” and their uses, 
is World Maps and Globes, by Irving 
Fisher and O. M. Miller (Essential 
Books, 168 pages. $2.50). In remarkably 
nontechnical language and with num- 
bers of colored illustrations, this book is 
basic. There is a good glossary, and the 
appendix of questions and answers will 
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give a jolt to many misconceptions con- 
fidently taken for granted. 

Covering similar ground, but with an 
added emphasis on how to plot one’s 
own maps is the larger-sized Down To 
Earth, by David Greenhood. (Holiday 
House, 262 pages, paper cover, $4.00). 
Part I tells how to read maps; Part II, 
how to collect and preserve them. The 
text makes amazingly absorbing reading 
and is well complemented with illustra- 
tions. 

A new type of geography book is 
Erwin Raisz’s excellent Atlas of Global 
Geography (Harper, 64 pages, $3.50). 
The maps used are “global” (technically, 
they are drawn in oblique orthographic 
projection). Not a gazetteer type of atlas 
at all, it instead gives the “landscape” 
of the nations of the world—their for- 
ests, deserts, fields, and mountains. Per- 
haps the most valuable feature of this 
atlas is the presentation of world prob- 
lems—religion, poverty, languages, pop- 
ulation, geopolitics, etc.—by means of 
colored maps and diagrams. Certainly 
a better comprehension of the world in 
which we live will be obtained from this 
useful work. 

The use of perspective maps has re- 
sulted in a work of beauty in Look At 
The World, by Richard Edes Harrison 
(Knopf, 67 pages, $3.50), with text by 
the Editors of Fortune. The combina- 
tion is intended to answer the whys of 
the strategy followed in the present war. 

The actual local strategy of campaigns 
and battles, as well as the basic pattern 
of global strategy, is the purpose of the 
blue and white orthographic maps in 
A War Atlas For Americans, prepared 
with the assistance of the OWI (Simon 
and Schuster, 68 pages, paper cover, 
$1.00). For the actual following of the 
war these maps as a whole will be of 
much help. The 60,000 words of inter- 
pretive text give a good account of the 
war both as to its nature and its de- 
velopment. 

HAL FIELDS 


REVIEWERS 


MARION DupLEY ATHERTON, LL.D., much- 
traveled student of European affairs, is liv- 
ing since the war in a suburb: of Boston. 


KATHERINE BreGY, Litt.D., author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, Ladders and Bridges, etc., 
is Past President of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 


REv. Victor J. DONOVAN, C.P., is Professor 
of Sacred Scripture at the Monastery of Our 
Mother of Sorrows, West Springfield, Mass. 


HArAnpD Kirscu of Washington, D.C., is a 
commentator on military strategy. 


R. DALE SMITH, PH.D., is Professor of 
Biol at Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Washington. 


N. S. TiMASHEFF, PuH.D., formerly of the 
Polytechnical Institute of Petrograd and of 
Harvard, is Professor of Sociology at Ford- 
ham University. 





in Focus : 


By JOHN S. KENNEDY 


This Is Kate by Margaret Hard 
> A little Protestant girl’s experiences 
in a Catholic convent school could make 
a piquant story. Mrs. Hard’s novel is 
only intermittently good, its faults being 
the occasional overtaxing of the reader's 
credulity, excursions into precocity, and 
deficiency in narrative construction. 
Kate was eight years old and Queen 
Victoria, of whom she was tartly critical, 
was almost at the end of her protracted 
reign when Kate went to live at the 
Sacred Heart Convent in Canada. The 
nuns were kind to her, most of the girls 
babied her, but Kate had her trials and 
disappointments. She was frequently in 
the bad graces of Mother Superior, for 
Kate had very original ideas and did not 
hesitate to carry them out. Sometimes 
she acted the Miss Fixit role with all the 
exasperating assurance of Little Orphan 
Annie. She managed to come to the 
pleased attention of a number of celeb- 
rities, including Prince Edward of 
Wales, whom she idolized, and Ellen 
Terry. Her well-meaning, but irregular, 
involvement in Catholic practices afford 
amusement unmarred by irreverence. ~ 
One must object, however, to the 
conventionally distorted portrait of the 
young, beautiful nun who seems to 
have been clapped into a convent 
against her will and longs hopelessly 
for a home and children of her own. 


(Henry Holt. $2.50) 


What They Don’t Know by Ward 

Greene 
> Everything has been thrown into this 
ramshackle structure, including the kit- 
chen sink. There are so many characters, 
some of them with little to do, that the 
WMC ought to investigate. 

The Crocketts are a middle-class New 
York family. Mr. has a business of his 
own; Mrs. has other people’s business to 
keep her occupied. There is a seventeen- 
year-old son who is having an affair with 
a young Italian girl. There is a daugh- 
ter who is resuming her romance with 
thirtyish George Randall. George has 
a waspish sister, a long-suffering brother- 
in-law, a mother whose life work is be- 
ing- ante-bellum Southern. An unlikely 
assortment of acquaintances further en- 
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livens the Crockett home. The war has 
everyone upset. Crockett senior is a 
German who was persecuted for his 
ancestry in 1917 and 1918, despite his 
being a naturalized citizen. A change of 
name and address has obliterated that 


- unpleasantness. Crockett junior wants 


to enlist. His mother dotes on him and 
cannot brook the thought. George wants 
to get into service, but has his unreason- 
able mother to think of. War work and 
home front troubles (blackouts, ration- 
ing, etc.) are introduced. The mixture 
churns about for many pages but never 
attains any consistency, palatability, or 
digestibility. Incidentally, the Crock- 
etts are amazingly calm about their son's 
having an illegitimate child. 

(Random House. $2.50) 


Time for Each Other by Margaret Lee 

Runbeck 
The Captain’s Wife by Eiluned Lewis 
> These are both novels of family life. 
Miss Runbeck’s deals with a small Ameri- 
can family during the present war; Miss 
Lewis's takes us into the happy home of 
a large Welsh family about 1880. 

The publishers label Miss Runbeck’s 
book “a novel,” but actually it is a very 
casual series of sketches without con- 
tinuity or climax. The central character 
is an eight-year-old girl referred to as 
“Miss Boo.” If the nickname gives you 
goose-pimples, that is understandable, 
and you have my sympathy. But the 
work is considerably better than that 
formidable bit of archness would argue. 
Miss Boo’s father is at war. The house- 
hold consists of M.B.’s (I will not write 
the whole thing again) mother, a col- 
ored maid, the maid’s infant son, and a 
cocker spaniel. Friends and neighbors 
move in and out of the scanty story. 
Whereas there are traces of saccharinity, 
there is a respectable body of good sense 
and even wisdom about marriage and 
family life to be found in the book. The 
writing is adequate. 

Miss Lewis's offering has a clearer title 
to the designation “a novel,” although 
it impresses one as autobiography. Most 
attention goes to high-spirited young 
Matty, and a paragraph well along in 
the book would lead one to believe that 
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Dear Members: 


There's a song going around 
that will give us a light- 
some theme for this summer 
letter. Did you ever thinks 
your penny might grow up to 
be a dollar? Or, if you 
don't put your penny in the 
box, you might grow up to 
be a miser? 


We could work out a fine 
parody on the song Bing 
Crosby has made so popular. 
The general idea is that 
you must not be too lazy 
this summer or our mite box 
will be reproaching you 
with the line: You can be 
better than you are! 


In semitropical Hunan it 
gets downright hot during 
these months. Our priests 
and Sisters try to pay no 
attention to it. They can't 
stop to worry about the 
heat. Their work has been 
doubled and tripled because 
of the fact that our Mis- 
sions are understaffed. 
This would be bad enough in 
ordinary times. Right now 
the war is pressing closer 
to our Vicariate, and refu- 
gee relief has increased 
accordingly. 

So I hope when you are com=- 
ing back from your vaca-=- 
tions you'll be bringing 
pennies home in a jar! 

God bless you! 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Bs Coirndcniel OD 
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Dear Father: Please send me a Christ- 
bank and _ enroll 
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Matty and the author are one and the 
same. 

The Captain’s Wife deals with the 
wife and family of a Welsh sea captain 
who is away from home for many months 
of the year. The joys and sorrows of 
his brood, his wife’s anxiety during his 
absence and her manifestly ideal quali- 
fications for the responsibilities of a 
mother, the beauties and peculiar de- 
lights of the seasons, the special qualities 
of each of many relatives, all are charm- 
ingly handled by Miss Lewis. The style 
is precisely right, the mark of a genuine 
artist in words. Many novelists who at- 
tempt to show us life in a time and place 
different from our own, fail to make the 
difference unmistakable. This is not 
true of Miss Lewis. Everything about her 
book is distinctive. It is a quiet piece, 
unlikely to get wide notice, yet it is a 
wholly admirable achievement, contain- 
ing spiritual nourishment. 


(Appleton-Century. $2.00) 
(Macmillan. $2.00) 


Land I Have Chosen by Ellen Berlin 

> Mrs. Berlin has produced a_ first 
novel which is indisguisably a_ thesis 
novel. That is, it is primarily concerned 
with the imparting of an idea, and 
its characters are entirely secondary to 
that idea. They exist merely to illustrate 
it. They were deliberately created for 
that purpose and no other. They are 
persons with no independence of the 
idea which they were fabricated to act 
out. We have here an unoriginal preach- 
ment in the form of a mechanical story. 

The thesis is the superiority of the 
American way over the Nazi way. It 
scores Nazism, philo-Fascists, reaction- 
aries, racial and religious prejudice. A 
wealthy, selfish American girl exchanges 
her American heritage for Nazism be- 
cause she feels that Nazism represents 
power, and power, however used, is 
everything. A German actress, nause- 
ated by the evil of Nazism, chooses 
America as the place where she will 
spend the rest of her life. It takes 341 
pages of clumsy maneuvering to work 
out this basically simple pattern. 

To give Mrs. Berlin her due, her 
writing, while not brilliant, is competent 
in a workmanly way. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) 


Army of Shadows by Joseph Kessel 

> This account of the French under- 
ground is, according to the author, 
wholly based on fact. “No detail has 
been forced, and none has been in- 
vented.” The fictional form is used in 
order to protect the work of the under- 
ground and its members, in order not to 
give the Gestapo a single clue to per- 
sons whom they are hunting. The story 
is exceptionally well done. It is art of 
a high order. Incidents have been 
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selected with a keen eye to their repre 


sentative character and their power to. 
lay hold on, and affect, the reader. The ; 


style is spare, stark, given to understate. 
ment. It is a blessed relief after the ver- 
bose poverty of most current writing. 

This is a story of terror. What it has 
to say of the brutality of those now being 
hurled out of France is appalling. But 
it is also a story of honor, courage, 
tenacity, resourcefulness, implacability, 
Thrilling in its description of the work 
and the risks of the underground, it is 
also profoundly moving in its evidence 
of the sufferings and humiliations of the 
French and the penalty paid by those 
of the movement who are apprehended. 

“They've changed the French,” says 
one man as he observes the ruthlessness 
of humble and mild-looking persons in 
dispatching one or another of their 
hated tormentors. And this is the point 
in the whole work which is most dis- 
turbing. One can understand how men 
and women have been driven to law- 
lessness as a reply to lawlessness. But 
what of the enduring effect on the 
French and on the world? 

The translation, by Haakon Chevalier, 
is masterly. 
(Knopf. $2.00) 


Mr. Glencannon Ignores the War by 
Guy Gilpatric 
> I read this latest volume in the up- 
roarious history of Mr. Glencannon on 
a murderously hot day, so perhaps my 
judgment on it should be cautiously 
received. In any case, I found it funny, 
and, now and again, I laughed out loud. 
The comedy is rigorously according to 
formula, of course. The elements in it 
are Mr. Glencannon’s face and figure, 
his accent, his imperturbability in the 
most trying circumstances, his misuse of 
words, his replies to questions not di- 
rected to him, his irrelevant comments 
on what comes under his eye, and his 
fondness for potent potables. It is all 
very obvious, yet it succeeds in amusing. 
This time Mr. Glencannon is involved 
with the Japanese. What befalls him 
is nonsensical, but somehow one does 
not grow vexed. The redoubtable Glen- 
cannon is seized by the Japanese, mis- 
taken for a British admiral, treated with 
deference. He aids in the destruction of 
a dry dock which is all-important to the 
enemy. He participates in the smashing 
of a great Japanese base, bigger than 
Truk. He is the instrument for the 
bringing to the Allies of a much-sought 
Japanese code. And so forth. All out- 
rageously improbable, some of it out- 
rageously funny. However, one does 
grow a bit uneasy at the constant jux- 
taposition of instances of Japanese 
cruelty and Mr. Glencannon’s fantastic, 
but triumphant, adventures. 
(Dutton. $2.00) 
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The life of this modern saint is 
particularly appealing to young 
of our own generation. 


people 


Beset by the dangets and tempta- 
tions that youth of today knows 
only too well, he wor the great- 
est of all icrories sainthood: 
And he won that victory in a 
few short years. 

This life of St. Gabriel is inter 


esting, lively, inspiring: 
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PASSION 
PRAYER BOOK 


This attractive prayer book con- 
tains as 4 special feature Over a 
hundred pages of beautiful, in- 
formal meditations on the Sacre 

Passion of Christ. Besides this it 
has prayefs for Holy Mass, fot 
Benediction, for Confession and 
Holy Communion, and all the 
contents of the ysual prayer pook. 
It is the most complete book of 


its kind. 
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Rev. Aloy sius McDonough, CP. 


A new life of this great mystic 
and apostle, foundet of the Con- 
The 
world today needs the inspira- 
tion and example of this great 
preacher of Christ Crucified. The 
author presents his life story in 


these pages in simple and attrac- 
the 
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. . . That we should ever become hardened to suffering 
such as this! It is a commonplace scene in this war-en- 
grossed world. Yet it contradicts every humane and Chris- 
tian instinct in man. 


On countless occasions our Catholic Missions in China 
have been the sole refuge for little ones caught in the 
backwash of war. Our Passionist priests, aided by the Sis- 
ters of Charity and the Sisters of St. Joseph, have rescued 
thousands of these waifs, and have given them another 
chance at life. 


Will you help, when so very little means so much—even 
life itself? 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
THE SIGN Union City, N. J. 
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